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OR years Milne’s First Year Algebra has retained the favor of teachers because 
of its practical character, its cont¥§on-sense treatment, and its sound 
pedagogy. However, changing conditions have made it desirable to issue a new 

edition. First Year Algebra has, therefore, been rewritten to harmonize with the 
Report of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements, the latest document 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, and other recent courses of study. 


Strong Features of this New Algebra 


(1) The gradual transition from arithmetic to algebra. - 
(2) Oral exercises throughout the text. 


(3) The practical applications of the subject have been emphasized by 
laying stress on the equation, the problem, the formula, and the 
graph. 

(4) The solution of equations throughout is based on the algebraic 
axioms. 


(5) The problems deal with facts gathered from a variety of sources 
including science, geometry, and the business world. As far as 
possible, they involve situations of everyday life. 

(6) Graphic representation with a view to giving pupils an adequate 
understanding of the various types of graphs in common use and 
of their correct interpretation. 

(7) Self-reliance and accuracy are developed by repeated emphasis on 
the numerical check of algebraic solutions. 

(8) Time tests furnish an interesting device for developing skill in alge- 
braic technique. 

(9) Numerical Trigonometry. In conformity with the latest require- 
ments, a chapter on numerical trigonometry has been added. 
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Methods Teaching 


H. B, WILSON, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California ; 
GEORGE C. KYTE, Washington University, St. Louis ; and 
HERBERT G. LULL, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


A Concrete Consideration of the Teacher’s 
Classroom Problems 


PART I considers the background of 
classroom teaching and aims to give the 
teacher a definite, working, modern phil- | 
osophy of education. 


PART II discusses the larger problems | 
which confront the classroom teacher, 
namely: The problems of how to socialize 
and motivate the children’s experiences 
and how to teach the children in this so- 
cialized, motivated situation. 


PART III deals with the more or less 
mechanical phases of teaching, such as 
planning the program, etc., which are nec- 
essary to successful work. 


The book contains an unusually large 
number of examples which illustrate all 
phases of teaching. These examples are 
taken from records of actual practice 
carried on by progressive teachers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisc 


Join the drive for 
better English 


The first step in the drive is to select the most 


effective language textbooks available. Hundreds 
of schools have already started their drive by 
using Wohlfarth-Mahoney Self-Help English Les- 
sons. 


These books are the result of scientific study of 
educational problems. They train the child 
through self-help and co-operative methods to es- 
timate his own work by results and to apply at 
all times what he learns. 


The self-help method sets the series apart as books 
that meet fully the demands of present-day edu- 
cation. Write for Brief and Guide. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


NEW BOOKS 


The Constitution of the United States 


With Synopsis and Questions 


Printed in large type, with a detailed analysis of its provisions and 
helpful questions that aid in understanding and remembering its essentials. 


Gannon and Jackson’s Drill Exercises and 
Problems in Arithmetic 


More than four thousand classified and graded problems for classes 


from the fourth to the eighth year. 


with many classes before publication and found most useful. 


The work has been tried and tested 
It may be 


used with a basal text or without any text. Two books, one for grades 
tour to six, and one for grades seven and eight. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SENTIMENT 


The people of the United States, of every 
section, every state and city are united in 
loyalty to the public schools as in no other 
issue. The public school loyalty knows no 
North, no South, no East, no West, no political 
party lines. 

If there is ever a public school crisis there is 
no political party, no section that will not be 
in front rank in the championship of the public 
Schools. They are the fountain of all that has 
made America what it is, and without them 
there can be no America. 

The public schools are not appreciated any 
more than fresh air, pure water and sanitation 
are appreciated. It is easier for a city to go 
wild over a championship baseball nine than 
over a water system, till there is an epidemic, 
then pure water is the only issue. 

I chanced to be on the Board of Trustees of 
a struggling university. To get any adequate 
public financial interest was impossible on the 
plea that we were doing inestimable service 
to very needy young people, but when the 
water system was contaminated we raised tens 
of thousands of dollars almost in a day. 


There has been no appreciation of a fraction 
of an inch of water on the Great Lakes by any 
of the millions of people who have been using 
it until Chicago wanted a trifling amount for 
the protection of its sanitation and instantly 
every village and hamlet, every pleasure resort, 
every little mill that used a water wheel sent 
up a howl of protest lest in some imaginable 
way some harm should come to those vast 
lakes. 

So the public schools are not appreciated. 
They are scolded about, the taxes are raved 
about, churches complain because teachers are 
not sufficiently fundamentalists, or intelligently 
modernists. The students are allowed tb dance 
or they are not allowed to dance; teachers bob 
their hair or wear clothes too short’ at the 
top or bottom; too little attention is paid to 
grammar or too much attention is paid to it. 
The course of study is too hard or too soft. 
But if anybody starts anything that makes any 
kind of a crisis, economic, social, political or 
religious, the American people from Fort 
Kent to Chula Vista will be as unanimous as 
was the United States Senate on the Japan 
issue, 

It is never one act that makes a crisis but 
a series of incidents. The sinking of the 
Maine sent us pell-mell into the Spanish war, 
but the sinking of the Lusitania, a hundred 
times more provoking, did not send us into 
war with Germany. 

A crisis always comes because of those who 
issue the challenge. The United States had no 
desire to go to war with Spain. There was no 
war spirit in the United States, but the sinking 
of the Maine was an irresistible challenge. 
There was no war spirit in the Colonies until 
at Concord bridge the British fired the shot 
heard round the world. There was no war 
spirit in the North in March, 1861; ninety per 
cent. of the Northern people would have voted 
against war on the 17th of March, but when 
the South fired on Fort Sumter ninety-nine 
per cent. of the North accepted the challenge. 

The friends of the public schools have been 
very patient, but unless all signs fail there is 
being created a sentimental condition that will 
culminate in a challenge that will produce a 
situation such as will make a solid America 
ready to fight politically and in no one knows 
how many ways against every critic of the 
public schools. 

A sample of the public schools’ sensitiveness 
of the times has been given in the taxpayers’ 
reaction to the warnings of the Governor of 
California and of the General Education Board 
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as to the over-expensiveness of the public 
schools. These have been the most explicit 
challenges that have come because there is a 
good foundation for an anti-tax sentiment just 
now. The fourth largest city in California met 
the Governor’s challenge definitely and heroi- 
cally. It was on a school bond issue of 
$4,900,000. There were 10,500 votes cast. More 
than 10,000 of these were for the bonds, and 
fewer than 500 were against them. Twenty to 
one. As some one has said: “Governor 
Richardson and Dr. Pritchett are the greatest 
promotors of school bonds in America.” 

The attacks on the Sterling-Reed Bill are 
extremely dangerous. We are not a propa- 
gandist for the bill. It has never satisfied us, 
and we could not draw a bill that would satisfy 
us, but when we discovered that our luke- 
warmness was being interpreted as coolness to 
the public schools we refused to be misunder- 
stood. 

If the Education Bill had been passed four 
years ago no one would have been disturbed 
by it. It had no teeth, a mere Cabinet officer 
would have satisfied the friends of the public 
schools. Two years ago the Towner-Sterling 
bill could have been toned down as tame as a 
lamb, and had there been no opposition there 
would never have been an Oregon law. 

Today the public school sentiment for the 
Sterling-Reed bill is ten times as popular, and 
the teeth that must go into it will have ten 
times the grip of anything asked for two years 
ago. 

If the court decision on the Oregon law 
kills that law there is very liable to be a 
public school sentiment that will put into the 
Constitution of the United States a public 
school law such as not one citizen in forty 
would have voted for four years ago, and if 
the American people are challenged by tax- 
payers, by scholastic aristocrats, or by any 
other critics of the public schools nine-tenths 
of the Legislature and nine-tenths of the 
voters will champion a law that would have 
been abhorrent four years ago. 

No one will regret a challenge that will thus 
eventuate more than war, but whatever form 
loyalty to the public schools takes nine-tenths 
of the people will go to any extreme that the 
challenge makes necessary. 

A critic’s muffler in the public school ques- 
tion is more needed today than any other one 
thing. 


The highly attractive articles by Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold on Spelling, which have been 
among the most interestingly informing and 


pedagogically brilliant series we have ever 
seen on art and science of subject teaching, will 
culminate with articles in the issues of May 
8 and 15 of the Journal of Education. 


Everybody in New York says: Give Dr. 
William J. O’Shea, the new city superintendent, 
a fair chance. 
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O’SHEA SUCCEEDS ETTINGER 


Dr. William L. Ettinger, long superintendeng 
of New York City, is succeeded by Dr. Willian 
J. O’Shea, also long associated with Dr. Ettin. 
ger in the Board of Superintendents. For severgj 
months, for more than two years in fact, it has 
been rumored that this was inevitable, by 
there were those who thought they were og 
the inside who did not think it possible. 

With the local situation we have nothing to 
do, but the effect upon the profession at large 
and upon the public school issue can but be 
disquieting, for Dr. Ettinger is held in high 
esteem by the fraternity. We think he is ypj- 
versally regarded as an administrator of e. 
ceptional ability, and on several occasions he 
has been extra heroic in standing independently 
for the highest professional standards. In long 
acquaintance with the administrative leader. 
ship of New York we are sure that neither 
Dr. Jasper nor Dr. Maxwell had anything like 
the responsibilities that Dr. Ettinger has had, 
and it has been a marvel that he has had the 
endurance, the wisdom, and the skill to meet 
these responsibilities as successfully as he has 
always met them. 2 

Fortunately there was no possible question 
as to his ability or devotion, for President Ryan 
of the Board of Education made it quite clear, 
as Dr. Ettinger has done on several public 
occasions, that it was a professional issue as 
to the relation of the superintendent and the 
Board of Education to the administrative de- 
tails. 

It is entirely clear that the traditionally pro- 
fessional organizations in the city and the 
press generally are intensely loyal to Dr. 
Ettinger and the professional ethics for which 
he stands. 

The fact that only one member of the 
Board of Education seems to have hesitated 
to supplant Dr. Ettinger with Dr. O’Shea 
assures the new _ superintendent adequate 
support for a comfortable inauguration of his 
policies. 


> 


> 


Dr. Ettinger goes out in a blaze of glory, 
as the press and the public glorify him. 


OBERHOLTZER TO HOUSTON 


E. E. Oberholtzer, for several years superin- 
tendent of Tulsa, has been elected: superia- 
tendent of Houston—a two-year contract—$9,000 
the first year and $10,000 the second. This is a 
fine opportunity, and Mr. Oberholtzer’s experi- 
ence in building up a fine school system at 
Tulsa will be of great service in his new 
field. Houston is one of the really notable edu- 
cational centres of the Southwest. It has large 
financial resources, one of the most scholarly 
universities in the Southwest, a fine public 
spirit, and is appreciative of leadership. It is 
in every way a great opportunity. 
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THE PASSING OF STANLEY HALL 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark Uni- 
yersity from its opening until his retirement 
in 1920, was doing some of his best profes- 
sional literary work until he was taken ill in 
early April, so that we were wholly unpre- 

d for the anouncement of his death, which 
occurred April 24. 

It has been our desire always to give our 
roses to the living, hence the keen satisfaction 
with which we wrote “Interesting Memories 
of Dr. Hall,” and we had the privilege of know- 
ing that he appreciated them, for he published 
them entire in his “ Pedagogical Seminary.” 

A few months ago, while he was in perfect 
health, we went to Worcester on purpose to 
spend a half day with him with no mission 
except to enjoy a visit such as we had enjoyed 
so often in other days. 

Nothing need be said by us now that he has 
passed on, that we did not say in our “ Inter- 
esting Memories,” but we can do no less than 
print for our readers what he wrote for the 
birthday volume, which is so sacredly.wonder- 
ful that we have not referred to it heretofore 
Worcester, January 24. 

My dear Dr. Winshp: For more than forty years we 
have been friends and co-workers in education, and I am 
very glad that your birthday gives me another opportunity 
of extending to you my heartiest congratulations, not only 
for your health, vigor and promise of many more happy 
and useful years, but for the very great service you have 
done education in this country in suggesting and leading 
new pioneer movements, in making the sections of our 
great country better acquainted with the work of each 
other, and in many other ways which I cannot express in 
the prescribed limit of one hundred words. With affection, 


admiration and all good wishes, 
I remain ever yours, 
G. Stanley Hall. 


? 


LEAGUE OF NEIGHBORS 


Charles F. Weller and Eugenia Winston Wel- 
ler are making a persistent effort to give 
Vitality to “The League of Neighbors,” and 
on the evening of May 8, at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, they will have a “League of Neigh- 
bors Festival.” Every one knows that one of 
the greatest needs of America today is a 
spirit and a means of making neighbors of 
our foreign dwellers among us. Mr. and Mrs. 
Weller are broadcasting a noble idea. We 
hope some people with abundant means will 
make it possible for these two devoted souls 
to project their spirit into American life. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR DEMOCRACY 


The development of ever-increasing con- 
fidence in the future of democracy is a vital 
function of the schools. It is important, there- 
fore, to consider the effect of two outstanding 
tvents upon the ideals of democracy that be- 
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come springs of action for American youth. 
Those events are: The triumph of the Labor 
Party in Great Britain and the oil scandal in 
America, 

English civil liberty is the result of con- 
cessions won by the people from the hereditary 
ruling class by centuries of political warfare. 
Long ago, the control of public policy passed 
from the king and the nobles to the represen- 
tatives of the people. With varying fortunes. 
the party of progress, has contended with the 
party of reaction, but the leaders of both par- 
ties have been mainly drawn from the stratum 
of society in which wealth, culture, and leisure 
have been the inheritance of generations. A 
strongly entrenched and very powerful social 
caste has exerted a dominant influence upon 
the fabric of government long after the prin- 
ciple of democracy had been frankly accepted. 
Nevertheless, English political ideals have been 
developed by educational forces that have 
created a mass consciousness with unshakable 
confidence in orderly progress. 

As was to be expected, therefore, when the 
last election showed that no party had a 
majority, and that the Labor Party had the 
greatest strength, that party was allowed to 
form a government with the fairly sympathetic 
co-operation of the old leaders. The signifi- 
cant factor was the phenomenally rapid dis- 
appearance of the caste barriers that had per- 
sisted for centuries. 

The leaders of the Labor Party are not 
gentlemen of culture in the Oxford sense, but 
they are men of great ability and distinguished 
achievements in many fields. Their sagacity, 
moderation, industry, vision, tact, and keen 
sense of what is fitting in human relationships 
have disarmed suspicion and won a large 
measure of confidence. It would be unsafe to 
predict that they will remain long in power, 
but they have discarded unnecessary red tape, 
increased administrative efficiency, established 
better relations with other governments, and 
shattered the barriers between classes. They 
have produced a social revolution likely to pré- 
vent a return of the aristocratic spirit and cus- 
toms whatever the fortunes of parties may be. 
The importance of this revolution cannot be 
over-estimated. It marks the most significant 
advance of democracy in recent times. 

Turning to America, it is not our purpose to 
discuss the sinister influences that have caused 
the situation that has been revealed. We are 
concerned only with the effect of the dis- 
closures upon the future of democracy and 
the responsibility of teachers for the youth 
who will be the America of the future. 

Straight thinking requires that judgments 
should be suspended until all available infor- 
mation has been secured; that hearsay testi- 
mony and the inferences of witnesses should 
be disregarded; that the character of witnesses 
should be carefully scrutinized; that large 
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groups of officials should not be distrusted 
because some have ptoved corrupt; that the 
presumption of worthy motives and right 
action should be maintained until wrongdoing 
has been conclusively proved; that the stability 
of democratic institutions should not be ques- 
tioned because some men have proved un- 
worthy. 

The aristocracy of Great Britain accepted 
the social revolution in the finest English spirit. 
The people of this country will make an un- 
mistakable demand for fundamental honesty 
with the strongest American emphasis. 


> 
+ 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE PROGRESS 


Five years ago some rural towns had only 
seventy days of school to one hundred days in 
cities. This year the same towns have ninety- 
five days to one hundred days in cities. 

Five years ago in the one-room school only 
one teacher in five equaled in experience, edu- 
cation and training the average city or village 
teacher. The ratio is now one to two. 

In the last two years the number of 
wholly untrained rural teachers has decreased 
from 243 to 114. The number of those who 
have had from twelve to thirty-six weeks of 
training has increased from 137 to 267, and 
the number of normal school graduates in one- 
room schools has increased from 111 to 140. 

In six years the number of students in the 
Normal Schools who are preparing to teach in 
elementary schools has increased from 200 to 
530. 

Last year only twelve schools with a total 
of 134 pupils had less than thirty-six weeks. 


> 


Many states celebrate May 4 to 10 as Music 
Week. 


> 
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UPTON SINCLAIR’S CRITICISM 


We have been reminded that the Journal of 
Education has had no reference to Upton Sin- 
clair’s criticism of the National Education As- 
sociation. This is unintentional, though we 
do think we had given him due attention be- 
cause of a fairly adequate reference to another 
recent book of his in the same general tone of 
fault-finding. 

There may be a reason why we should notice 
his latest publication because he criticises the 
National Education Association. The National 
Education Association’s adequate reply to all 
critics is its 140,000 members, its ever in- 
creasing membership and its constantly en- 
larged professional service. 

We have had no official part in the noble 
success of the Reorganized National Education 
Association, and in the fifty-five years that we 
have been personally interested in the Asso- 
‘ciation, and in which we have attended more 
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meetings, summer and winter, than has 
one else, we have never had any official re. 
sponsibility for any of its successes, which 
have been many, hence we can speak of its 
present notable success without any false 
modesty. 

We could find fault, for we have never 
known any organization with which we wer 
satisfied and never expect to find any, hence 
we waste no time in writing or talking of 
incidentals we don’t like. If in a large way it 
is a success we glory therein. 

Mr. Sinclair is the most brilliant fault-finder 
we know, and it is delightful to see how 
keenly he enjoys it, and we have never known 
his criticisms to harm the criticised. That js 
why we can enjoy his enjoyment without any 
anxiety. There is an almost classic touch to 
his style which avoids the brutal blundering 59 


often characteristic of professional fault 
finders. 
The New York World says there were 


seventy organizations that protested against 
the removal of Superintendent Ettinger. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE CONSTITUTION 


The National House of Representatives by 
a vote of 297 to 69 has approved the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution, which will 
give Congress the power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. It will in all probability be 
approved by an adequate number of State 
Legislatures, and will certainly be carried by 
the people at the polls. 

The American people have no patience with 
people who would rob children of an oppor- 
tunity to get an education on any pretext 
whatever. It is easy to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and this amendment 
will be enforced. 


> 


The Education Bill is the official title of the 
Sterling-Reed Bill. 


IS ECONOMY ECONOMICAL? 


We have for early use an article on “Is 
Economy Economical?” which is the most 
vigorous statement of the present day for 
economy in schools that we have seen. It 1s 
an article which should be in the hands of 
every school board member, superintendent, 
principal and president of Parent-Teachers’ 
Association in the country. There is nothing 
more alarming in the United States today than 
the vicious antagonism to the public schools 
by those who appeal to the selfishness of the 
public on the tax proposition. We are pleased 
that we can use the noble argument of Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis, “Is Economy Economical?” 


May 
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JGUENAL OF EDUCATION 


TEACHER PREPARATION, SHEET ANCHOR OF 
| DEMOCRACY 


[Editorial.] 


The State Teachers’ Colleges are the sheet 
anchor of democracy. 

There is a public school crisis ahead. It is a 
crisis in democracy, a crisis in the United States. 
In this crisis the State Teachers’ College and 
Normal School is the sheet anchor of the 
United States, of civilization. The graduates 
will teach nine-tenths of the children who are 
to make the America of tomorrow.- 

The students are the sanest and safest young 
people in the United States. They are from 
the ranks of citizenship. They are earnest, 
loyal, scholastically devoted. They have a 
common purpose. They think of serving the 
children, of saving the children. They study 
how to serve and save them. These students 
are not frivolous, do not live in automobiles 
evenings, are not on larks, are not cigarette 
fiends, have no booze parties. 


These students believe in law and order; 
study how to have order in school. They are 
naturally studying how to conserve govern- 
ment rather than how to wreck it. 

Taken as a whole the students in these State 
Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Schools are the 
most reliable citizens, the most promising class 
of people in the United States, and just now 
those are characteristics quite worth 
while. 

Because of what these students are and 
because of the service they will render pro- 
fessionally, socially and civically to the state 
and nation the money invested in these schools 
is the best investment of public moneys that 
can be made. 

In a storm at sea, in a crisis in the sea of 
national life a sheet anchor is the greatest 
security. 


HISTORY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN AMERICA—(IV.) 


H. C, MINNICH 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


GROWTH. 

From three students who entered Dr. 
Pierce’s school in 1839, there were in 1920, 
162,796 students enrolled in normal schools 
of the United States, reaching in 1922 an enroll- 
ment in: Cedar Falls, lowa, 6,406; Ypsilanti, 
Mich., 4,639; Normal, IIl., 3,539; Greeley, Col., 
5,041; Kirksville, Mo., 2,760. 

The increase between 1914-15 and 1919-20 
was 36.8 per cent. In 1920 31 normal schools 
had over 1,000 students on the campus, enrolled 
in normal courses; 107 normal schools had 
more than 10,000 volumes in the library; 207 
normal schools had property valued over $100,- 
000; 97 normal schools had a current expendi- 
ture of over $100,000; 119 professors had sala- 
ties over $4,000 with a maximum of $7,500. 

From the earliest schools of one professor 
there were in 1920 over 45 normal schools 
having more than fifty professors reaching in 
1922 in: Cedar Falls, a faculty of 177; Ypsilanti, 
a faculty of 128; Normal, a faculty of 76; 
Greeley, a faculty of 74. 

SURVEYS. 

The normal schools of America, modeled 
alter the narrow ideas of Germany and France 
i which the student comes direct from the 
grades, found it necessary to modify the scope 

their work from mere schools of review 
and instruction in the elementary school sub- 

}ects to an all college level. 


Up to 1914 practically all of the normal 


schools of the country admitted non-high 
school graduates and many of these non-high 
school graduates were admitted to all the 
classes without reference to previous prepara- 
tion. 

While the department of normal schools met 
semi-annually with the National Education 
Association, little or nothing was done toward 
standardization. In 1914 Judd and Parker 
made an extensive study of normal school 
catalogs and normal school literature at the 
request of the Bureau of Education and made 
comparisons to certain standards. Then fol- 
lowed the Wisconsin, Iowa, Washington and 
Missouri surveys, and others of both municipal 
and state systems. Some of these surveys 
were open to inquiries to acquire data for com- 
parison and _ standardization, others seemed 
fraught with ulterior motives. 

In 1902 at Emporia, Kansas, there was or- 
ganized the North Central Council of Normal 
Presidents. This small body, composed of 
H. H. Seerley, Iowa, chairman; members, J. 
N. Wilkinson, Kansas; John W. Cook, Illinois; 
R. H. Halsey, Wisconsin; and W. A. Clark, 
Nebraska, became in 1919 the National Coun- 
cil of Normal School Presidents and Principals, 
and developed into the National Council of 
Teachers Colleges in 1922, and in 1923 the 
National Council of Teachers Colleges merged 
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with the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges which was organized in 1917 at 
‘Chicago and composed of President H. H. 
‘Seerley, Iowa; President John R. Kirk, Mis- 
-souri; President Charles McKenny, Ypsilanti; 
President David Felmley, Normal, Illinois; and 
Dean H. C. Minnich, Oxford, with a present 
‘membership of one hundred standardized 
teachers’ colleges and thirty-one applicants for 
membership. In 1919 the National Council of 
Normal School Presidents and _ Principals 
erected a committee on standards and sur- 
veys. This committee has been continued 
through the different bodies and is now a 
standing committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. It has made annual 
surveys, studies, and done some research work, 
and I believe will contribute to standardizing 
the organization of curricula and the principles 
of teaching. 

The movement to the all-college level of in- 
struction has grown out of three situations :— 
1. The rapid increase in high schools in the 

various states has made possible require- 
ments for entrance to teachers’ colleges— 
graduation from a four-year high school or 
equivalent scholarship. 

2. The great demand for high school teachers 
necessitates increased facilities in the 
teachers’ colleges to meet the needs of 
the high schools. 

3. Candidates for the Bachelor’s degree, now 
demanded of all teachers in high schools, 
must receive the same grade of instruction 
as those prepared in departments of edu- 
cation in universities. 

I have not had time in this brief discussion 
to devote my time to the development of the 
municipal training schools which play an im- 
portant function in the preparation of our 
state teaching staffs. This, I hope, will be 
treated fully in another paper. 

It would seem that this paper should devote 
a little space to the great spirits who have 
wrought in the institutions preparing teachers 
since the days of Samuel Read Halland Cyrus 
Pierce, but the task is so great that I can 
do no more than submit a list of those who 
_ should have first rank in this immortal service 
to the state and nation: Rev. Charles 
Brooks, Medford, Massachusetts; Rev. Samuel 
Read Hall, Horace Mann, Cyrus Pierce, 
Elisha Ticknor, James G. Carter, Edmund 
Dwight, Henry Barnard, Charles C. Rounds; 
James M. Green, New Jersey; Irwin Shepard, 
Winona; William F. Phelps, R. S. Parsons, 
John W. Cook, James Pyle Wickersham, John 
Ogden; James Baldwin, founder, Kirksville; 
Albert R. Taylor, Emporia; William H. Payne, 
Arnold Tompkins, Ella Flagg Young, Alfred 
Holbrook, Henry S. Lehr, Francis W. Parker, 


David P. Page, Emerson E. White, Stephen S. 
Colvin. 
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Horace Mann. It is not possible here to pause 
at most inviting periods to pay even meagre 
tribute to even a few most worthy in the long list 
of distinguished master workmen and skilled 
craftsmen who wrought the evolution of a most 
important social device to add stability and 
dependability to the education of the youth of 
the republic, but I am moved to give you an 
account of an experience of mine while a sum- 
mer student in Harvard University. 

I experienced on this occasion such a thrill 
in coming out from under the branching elms 
of Boston Common at the corner of the 
Common faced by the Massachusetts State 
House, and saw for the first time the two 
statues that stand on each side of its portals, 
I beheld on my right a figure stately, majestic, 
commanding, with deep overarching brow and 
massive head; and on my left the slender, 
straight form, with the scholar’s book pressed 
to his breast, firm lips, high forehead and eager 
look, and as I gazed upon the two, I mused 
thus: This was our statesman; this our educa- 
tor; this was the exponent and expounder of 
constitutional government; this the advocator 
of universal education. This, by his eloquence, 
logic and political insight, silenced forever the 
seditious utterances of Calhoun and Hayne. 
This, in his famous controversy with the 
thirty-one Boston schoolmasters, inaugurated 
the renaissance in method and discipline in 
public schools of America. This, at the laying 
of the corner stone of Bunker Hill Monument 
gave the English-speaking people for all time 
a model tribute to the memory of those who 
die in a great cause. This, in his dedicatory 
address at the opening of the first state asylum 
in America at Worcester, dedicated the philan- 
thropy of America states to the care of the 
unfortunate. This endeavored to make 
America great through increase of spindles, 
expansion of trade, protection of infant enter- 
prise and political union of states. This en- 
deavored to make America through the uni- 
versally educated mind and conscience, the self- 
controlling people of the world. 


Yes, here stand the statues of America’s 
greatest 
This is our Daniel Webster. 
This is our Horace Mann. 
This was erected by the patriotic common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 
This by the loving hands and hearts of school 
children of that commonwealth. 
This is Law 
This is Education 
This is Boaz 
This is Jachin 
Tariffs may be abolished, constitutions and 
laws changed to principles of reciprocal be- 
havior, but education and the beauty of instruc- 
tion will endure with time and mind. 
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PITTSBURG, KANSAS, AT TWENTY-ONE 

The Kansas State College at Pittsburg had 
a wonderful celebration of its “ majority.” 
Governors, present and past, members of the 
State Board of Education, and members of the 
Legislature for the twenty-one years were 
present, and with pride told of the part they 
have had in making an institution of which the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
John J. Tigert, said :— 

“We have seldom been so agreeably sur- 
prised in a visit to an educational institution 
as at the twenty-first anniversary exercises of 
the Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, 
President W.A. Brandenburg has builta unique 
institution. Founded originally as a teachers’ 
training institution for the manual arts, it has 
developed into a college in which there is, 
perhaps, as fine a blending of the cultural 
with appreciation for the fine arts and the 
proper place of the manual arts, as any insti- 
tution in the entire country. We visited the 
entire plant, which is complete and modern in 
all of its details. The atmosphere of culture 
pervades the entire place while the fruits of 
the various applied arts were generally mani- 
fested in the music, the banquets, the furnish- 
ings and other things actually produced in the 
institution.” 

Despite a ruinous fire of a few years ago 
there is now one of the most complete educa- 
tional plants in the country. From woman’s 
dormitory and cafeteria to auditorium, from 
the art of teaching and the art of engineering to 
the science of education and of chemistry, from 
appreciation of genius in industries to master 
in literature, there is everywhere and in every- 
thing something to give a thrill of pride in the 
service to young men and women who are 
preparing for leadership. 


YPSILANTI’S LATEST 


The Ypsilanti State Teachers’ College, 
Charles McKenny, president, has achieved 
something of national significance in the crea- 
tion of the Lincoln Consolidated District, elim- 
inating thirteen small schools, creating a dis- 
trict which is building one of the finest schoo! 
buildings in the country costing $200,000. 
There will be 550 pupils and students from the 
kindergarten through the high school. Every 
teacher of the nineteen will be an expert under 
the direct professional supervision of the State 
Normal College. 

State Superintendent T. E. Johnson was 
largely responsible for the law that provided 
that after a given time every teacher in the 
state must have professional training. This 
made the continuance of the thirteen schools 
impracticable. The state gives material finan- 
cial aid in order to have this an ideal practice 
school for the college. The state pays the 
teachers and janitors, and $400 a year for each 
of the seventeen transportation buses, and the 
State Teachers’ College pays $400 for each 
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bus so that the cost to the consolidated district 
is slight. 

The chief factor in all this has been Dr. 
Marvin S. Pittman, director of Education of 
the Teachers’ College. Dr. Pittman has dem- 
onstrated the combination of the science of 
education and the art of teaching, of leadership 
and comradeship, first in Oregon in connection 
with the State Normal School at Monmouth, 
then at the South Dakota Teachers’ College at 
Aberdeen, where his achievement resulted in 
one of the most valuable books on rural super- 
vision that has been published. 

Dr. Pittman’s creation in rural education is 
a zoning system. Within ten miles of Ypsi- 
lanti there are thirty-six rural schools in three 
zones, each of which has expert supervisory 
attention. 

Dr. Pittman has another creation, the most 
remarkable of any we have known. The Ypsi- 
lanti Kiwanis Club has assumed comradeship 
advisory relation of really wonderful purpose 
and achievement. Three years ago Dr. Pitt- 
man went before a committee of the Kiwanis 
Club with his proposition that they get behind 
his rural school plan for zoning all rural 
schools within ten miles of Ypsilanti. 

Each of the thirty-six rural school teachers 
has as a comrade one of the Kiwanians from 
whom she will receive any incidental aid for 
her school that she may desire. 

Once each June or September the Kiwanians 
give a picnic for all the schools in each of the 
three zones. All Kiwanians who are comrades 
to the teachers of zone one, for instance, go 
to a picnic for that zone. They enter into all 
the games of all the children with their 
teachers. 

There are twelve groups at this picnic, each 
group being the teacher and children of one 
school and with them the Kiwanian who is the 
comrade of that teacher. It is a great lark. 
Those twelve business and professional men 
have the time of their lives, and those children! 
They never knew such men could be so jolly. 

Then the luncheon hour! The Kiwanian 
comrades have brought with them all sorts of 
delicacies for children, ending of course with 
all the ice-cream those children can dispose of. 

Of course, the parents of the children of each 
school are on the edges, but close enough to 
get into games where they are not intruders, 
and at the feasting they are made welcome. 

Town and country are joined as we have 
never known them to be before. The whole 
school district feels as though Banker McLoud, 
for instance, was the adviser of the whole dis- 
trict, and the men, when they go to town, look 
in upon the Kiwanian who has that school dis- 
trict on his heart. 

Many of the children come to be known per- 
sonally by Carl Bray, for instance. 

One Kiwanian got so interested in his 
school that he offered as a prize for the chil- 
dren who would get one hundred per cent. 
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in a civic contest an automobile ride to Lans- 
ing, seventy miles away, and we saw a young 
lad and two small girls’start on their ride to the 
State capital one beautiful April day. 

In April each year the Kiwanians of Ypsilanti 
give a banquet to the thirty-six teachers in 
rural schools within ten miles of Ypsilanti. 
There are also the students in the Teachers’ 
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State Board of Education, and the state super- 
intendent of schools or some one from his 
department. 

It was our great privilege to be at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the $200,000 con- 
solidated school building, attending also in the 
evening the banquet for the three zones, 
twelve teachers each, given by the Kiwanians 


College who have been getting a month’s prac- of Ypsilanti. Really it was an event such as 
tice in these thirty-six rural schools, and the I have never experienced before, one I would 
officers of the Parent-Teachers’ Associations not have missed for anything. Town and 
of the thirty-six districts, and the county country were mingled as I have never seen 
superintendents and representatives of the them before. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ADDRESS 


We are against war because it is destructive. We are for peace because it is 
constructive. We seek concord with all nations through mutual understanding. We 
believe in treaties and covenants and international law as a permanent record for a 
reliable determination of action. All these are evidences of a right intention. But 
something more than these is required, to maintain the peace of the world. In its 


final determination, it must come from the heart of the people. Unless it abide fo 

there, we can not build for it any artificial lodging place. If the will of the world be an 

evil, there is no artifice by which we can protect the nations from evil results. Govern- he 

ments can do much for the betterment of the world. They are the instruments of 

through which humanity acts in international relations. Because they can not do in 
everything, they must not neglect to do what they can. But the final establishment th 

of peace, the complete maintenance of good will toward men, will be found only in ea 

the righteousness of the people of the earth. Wars will cease when they will that Ww 

they shall cease. Peace will reign when they will that it shall reign. tv 

at 

1g 

“MOTHER” 

CLAIRE STEWART BOYER ce 

ve 

Unknown creator of our lives art thou, And then our problems mount and mount again, M 
When on the brink of this our world-to-be, And half forgetting thy own golden years, m 
With heritage thou only couldst endow, Thou strivest to find balm for all our pain, A 
Thy children start their furtive destiny. In thy religious calm of prayer and tears; a 
Then slowly as the dark slips from our eyes, We question then if thou dost understand Q 
We see thee watching o’er us tenderly, This age of work and fight and give and take, 1" 
And every care bestow Athena-wise, So different from thy simple pilgrim band, 0 
And so we learn to watch and call for thee. That lived so simply for religion’s sake. P 

And as the days make years, our thoughts take wings, Perhaps belike we comprehend the less, y 
On words that we have mastered with thy aid, That thy great mission here is almost done, o 


We turn to thee with all our questioning, 
And when we pray, our prayer for thee is made. 


But youth is always headstrong in the fight, 
Self-confident we need no counselor, 

Believing that we know the test of right, 
We shun thy truths and warnings more and more. 


But finally that day of days arrives, 
When all thy teaching of life’s mastery 
Comes back with double meaning to our lives, 
And we in rev’rence bless the name of thee; 


We welcome every tried and tested way, 
We ask for thy good judgment here and there, 
Our children ’round thee in the dooryard play, 
And stroke thy well-loved silken, silver hair. 


Until upon thy cheeks our children press 
The seal of love and call thee “dearest one :” 


For they have also learned to watch and call, 
And ask thy aid and comfort just as we. 
So long ago placed in thy hands our all, 
And asked for nothing but that thou might’st see. 


Thus in our joy thou gainest happiness, 

And in our sorrow greatest comfort givest, 
And so in gratitude thy name we bless, 
' And thank the God of Life that thou still livest. 


But even as all things must seeming pass, 
So thou must walk an unknown way before, 
But thou hast left the gift of Peace, and last— 
A love eternal, could we ask for more? 


Again unknown and yet the greatest force. 

That ever on the face of earth has trod: 
We pray that in thy footsteps in thy course, 

We, too, may follow to the gates of God. 
—Exchange. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


Sixty years ago, when they were laying the 
foundation of one of this country’s largest and 
most essential industries, Philip Armour, Gus- 
tavus Swift, Nelson Morris, Michael Cudahy, 
Jacob Dold and other historic pioneers of the 
meat-packing industry did not know that they 
were laying the foundation for an educational 
institution as well. Their problem was to find 
out how to reduce steers to beef and hogs to 
pork in the quickest, most economical and most 
serviceable manner. They had little or no 
experience to guide them, least of all any text- 
books and other educational material concern- 
ing meat packing such as that being used to- 
day in the Institute of Meat Packing. 

Aiter more than half a century of develop- 
ment and progress, the packing industry has 
found it possible to adapt the important facts 
and principles of the meat business to the 
field of college education through courses 
offered by the Institute of Meat Packing whose 
instructional material is based primarily on 
the results of the labor and ingenuity of the 
early packers. The Institute of Meat Packing, 
which is a unique form of co-operation be- 
tween education and industry, was established 
at the University of Chicago in September, 
1923. It is conducted by the University and 
the Institute of American Meat Packers in 
co-operation. Emery T. Filbey, dean of Uni- 


- versity College, is director of the Institute of 


Meat Packing, which is under the general ad- 
ministration of the School of Commerce and 
Administration. Evening classes for employees 
of Chicago packing companies were started on 
October 1, 1923, and, on February 1, 1924, cor- 
respondence courses were offered to employees 
of the twelve hundred packing companies in all 
parts of the country, and to prospective em- 
ployees as well. Starting October 1, 1924, four- 
year day courses will be held at the University 
of Chicago. 


No effort has been made by the University 
cr the industry to sweep students into the 
courses promiscuously, but early realization 
of the value of the opportunities offered by the 
Institute of Meat Packing, together with sin- 
cere and enthusiastic comments of approval vy 
the leaders of the industry, resulted in gratify- 
ing interest and a heavy registration from em- 
ployees who were anxious to improve theit 
understanding of the industry and their daily 
work by the specialized, yet broad, study which 
has been made possible for them. 

The teaching staff of the school is com- 
posed of men from the University and from 
the packing plants who are thoroughly familiar 
with the subjects and with education. The 
classroom and correspondence material has 
been collected from many sources and repre- 
sents the combined efforts and resources of a 
large university and a large industry. 

The students are told that the courses cannot 
and are not intended to make them into 
economists, or scientists, or superintendents 
over night; that the courses are primarily de- 
signed to give them a good understanding of 
the various phases of the industry, so’ that, 
when the time comes for them to apply the 
principles and information in more responsible 
positions, they will have a foundation on 
which to work. Many companies are co- 
operating to such an extent that they offer to 
advance the tuition fees for any of their em- 
ployees who wish to register for one or more 


courses. The amount is then deducted in 
weekly installments from the employee’s 
salary. 


The many requests which the University of 
Chicago has received for bulletins and infor- 
mation about the courses indicates that em- 
ployees of the industry are unusually inter- 
ested in the courses. 


A HOME SONG 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


I turned an ancient poet’s book, 
And found upon the page: 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


Yes, that is true; and something more: 
You'll find, where’er you roam, 

That marble floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home. 


But every house where Love abides 
And Friendship is a guest 

Js surely home, and home, sweet home; 
For there the heart can rest, 
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President Emeritus Charles William 


By ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
Member of the Harvard Graduating Class, 1903. 


We do not think of him as getting old, 
Because his soul is versatile and young. 
His master mind is vigorous and bold 
And moves with manly majesty among 
The pioneers whose praises will be sung 
When they lie sleeping in the silent grave, 
For with heroic valor they have clung 
To that Democracy our Fathers gave, 
To lead us to the lights that glorify and save. 


He stood with few for liberty of choice 
In all the spacious halls of higher learning, 
That men might learn to study and rejoice 
To see the campfires of their freedom burning. 
When weaker men were on the verge of turning ‘j 
To those traditions of the distant past, 
The heart of this great Harvard man was yearning 
To found a saner system that would last 
And crush the crafty creeds of artificial cast. 


Wait not until the sands of life have run 
So low that consciousness will cease to be, 
Before you praise the bold and_.manly one 
Who climbed the higher hills of destiny, 
That with a clearer vision he might see 
The angle of the new, progressive curve, 
And wave the torch of human liberty, 
Before descending to the plains to serve 
With that devoted faith that knows not how to swerve. 


As one came crying in the wilderness, 

He came to strike the fetters from the mind, 
That it might love its native bondage less 

And question precepts that had been enshrined 
In cloistered cells that ignorance divined 

Held all the hidden secrets of the truth, 
Nor must they be exploited and combined 

With that unfolding nature of the youth 

Who seeks to rise above the sordid and uncouth. 


His eyes beheld the rosy blush of morn, 
The oriental harbinger of day, 
Suggesting that a child of faith was born 
That would demand to see the light of day, 
And when the morning mists had rolled away, 
The child of faith was fetterless and free 
To elaim that God and Nature gladly say, 
“Unfurl the banners of your destiny 
And climb the hills of hope to all you wish to be.” 


This Harvard man became a pioneer 
In that great school of modernizing thought 
Which banished superstitious ghosts of fear 
That crushed the rights for which our Fathers fought. 
The doctrine of election that he taught 
Has trimmed the astral lamps of higher learning, 
Until their flaring flames at last have caught 
The love of light that had been dimly burning 
In narrow lanes of thought that seemed to have no turning, 
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THE BOGUS DEGREE TRAFFIC 


MILTON CONOVER 


New York University, 


100 Washington Square, 


New York, N. Y. 


THE DIPLOMA BUSINESS. 


When the Congress enacted the law to pro- 
hibit the sale of lottery tickets through the 
mails, and when it later amended the Food 
and Drug Acts so as to prevent the circulation 
in interstate and foreign commerce of all drugs 
in containers bearing false and fraudulent 
claims as to the curative properties of the 
selfsame drugs, it might have made a more 
complete crusade against social parasitism if it 
had enacted still another law to prevent inter- 
state commerce in fraudulent university 
diplomas. And now that the Supreme Court 
has held that the conduct of an interstate cor- 
respondence school business constitutes inter- 
state commerce (217 U.S. 91, 1910) the admin- 
istration of such an act by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should have been sufficiently 
effective by 1923 to have saved the lives of the 
two hundred Connecticut victims who met their 
deaths at the hands of butchering bogus sur- 
geons and drug-pandering fake physicians who 
acquired their fraudulent diplomas in _inter- 
state trade. Such a law should likewise have 
spared many of the States their heretofore 
futile efforts to suppress the degree traffic in 


LL.D. on state occasions at the foreign settle- 
ment political ward meetings; and to the un- 
lettered immigrants who return to their re- 
spective homelands posing as typical American 
university graduates with doctorates summa cum 
laude, and to international spies and traveling 
swindlers of many lands. 

In the abolition of these academic degree- 
mills, the several states have not been so suc- 
cessful as they have been in suppressing the 
quack medical, dental, and pharmaceutical col- 
leges. Since the close of the World War there 
has been conducted a heavy traffic in counter- 
feit degrees of virtually every denomination 
and this traffic has extended not only to the 
far corners of these United States, but into 
many foreign countries as well, each degree 
bearing the alluring, high sounding name of 
its respective factory. 

For instance, on July 19, 1921, the United 
States mails were deluged by loud proclama- 
tions from the “Centennial State University,” 
which declared that it was “ Permanently Char- 
tered by State of Colorado.” This “ State Uni- 
versity” evidently accumulated the year 


| God could not be everywhere. 


Therefore He made mothers.—Jewish Proverb. 


other subjects than medicine, have relieved the 
United States Consular and Diplomatic Corps 
of constant inquisition by foreign official in- 
vestigators, and have resolved the real Ameri- 
can universities of the immeasurable stigma 
which they still hold in many minds abroad. 

While a repetition of the Connecticut and 
Missouri medical murders may be prevented 
by state boards of medical examiners, Federal 
co-operation might aid them in many instances, 
for such nefarious institutions have been con- 
ducted from time to time ever since 1871, when 
the notorious Dr. John Buchanan. conducted 
his vest pocket diploma-mills known as the 
American University of Philadelphia, and the 
Livingston University of America, from which 
he was transferred to the penitentiary to die a 
convict—having been effectively exposed by 
Andrew D. White, the then United States 
Minister to Germany. 

The more permanent public menace, how- 
ever, lies in the present use of the mails and 
of the channels of interstate commerce for the 
sale of bogus degrees to pedantic charlatans; 
unsuspecting ministers of the Gospel; unsophis- 
ticated teachers in private institutions; fraudu- 
lent public lecturers such as “professors” of 
magic, hypnotism, and of the black art; to 
humbug politicians who fraudulently flaunt the 


books and official directories of virtually all of 
the various church denominations in the coun- 
try and carefully selected the names of the 
more obscure pastors. To these innumerable 
divines were sent copies of a multigraphed 
letter which purposed to promptly transfigure 
them and thrust them into the blazing sun- 
burst of university recognition thus :— 
“Reverend and Dear Sir: 

“At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity, in recognition of your accomplishments and at- 
tainments, it was unanimously voted to confer upon you 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Divinity, upon your 
complying with the provisions of our Charter. 

“The Charter of the University from the State of 
Colorado provides that we must charge a diploma fee cf 
at least $25.00 to all graduates and those receiving de- 
grees. This makes it necessary to ask you to remit the 
minimum diploma fee, which about covers the cost of “he 
diploma. 

“On receipt of the information for our records and 
the diploma fee, the degree will be conferred and the 
diploma forwarded as soon as the engrosser can engross 
your name, date and the degree of D. D... . CongratuJat- 
ing you on being one of the very few to receive this honor 
from this institution, 


“I am, yours respectfully, 


“Registrar.” 
Within a few days the Federal Bureau of 
Education in Washington was flooded with let- 
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ters from honest ministers and outraged edu- 
cators throughout the country protesting 
against this “State University.” Other letters 
indicated that the writers might accept the 
degree if it would not reflect against them too 
much. The specialist in higher education at the 
Bureau said that he had seldom seen what 
seemed to him “to be a more flagrant case of 
selling degrees,’ and he thought that “it 
should be possible for the Post Office depart- 
ment to put an end to the thing speedily.” The 
Federal authorities, however, are constrained 
by discretion in taking the initiative in such 
matters until they are specially authorized by 
Congress to do otherwise. In the face of im- 
posing obstacles, official Colorado attempted to 
remove the fraud from its very capital. Within 
three weeks after this “State University ” 
letter was circulated, the Secretary of State 
of Colorado wrote to the Bureau of Education 
that he had “investigated and found that the 
‘Centennial State University’ employed no 
faculty, had not enrolled a single student, had 
no buildings and no land,” and that quo warranto 
proceedings had been “ instituted in the Den- 
ver District Court to revoke the charter of this 
institution.” Yet within a few months after 
this the “State University” was offering 
through channels of interstate commerce pre- 
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But inside of the unassuming envelopes that 
are sent out into the wide world far away from 
that Indiana town, the Elysian silence is 
broken. Multiferous circulars loud in many 
hues wail like wilderness throats deliberate. 
It is a veritable roar of Tiger tones. It comes 
straight from the jungle primeval. It assures 
the victim of the hynoptic missive that for 
$75 he can become a true Princetonian. He 
can have a_ certificate of membership 
into that elite circle—any kind of a 
certificate that he may desire, from “a 
fine Diploma and Scholarship” in “ progres- 
sive nursing” and a “Normal A. B. High 
School Course” to “a fine B.D. or S.T.D. 
Diploma,” and a Ph.D. degree. At the top of 
the letter-head, in huge letters appears the 
internationally exalted name “ Princeton Uni- 
versity ” followed by the words “State Char- 
tered.” Below it, in small letters finely writ- 
ten in English script, appears the name of its 
real location. “ Princeton, Indiana.” The names 
of two officials also appear; the one is “ Dean 
of New Psychology and The Master Key to 
the Door of The Mysteries of Making Man”; 
while the other is but little more than a “ Dean 
of Theology, Psychology, Ethnology, and All 
Kindred Sciences” holding the modest degrees 
of M.A., B.Sc., Ph.B., B.D. On circular letters 


Give thyself time to learn something new and good and cease to be whirled 


around.—Marcus Aurelius. 


tentious correspondence courses for the Ph.D. 
degree as well as for various other titles. How 
quickly a Federal agency might have killed this 
fraud, had Congress so authorized them! 

A still more pathetic example of the impo- 
tency of some states in abolishing such com- 
merce in fraudulent titles is afforded by the 
corporation of Princeton University! Not the 
original and only real Princeton, of course, but 
a soulless impostor who uses the name “ Prince- 
ton University,” as if to embody all of the 
virtue and prestige of the real Princeton hosts 
from Jonathan Edwards to Woodrow Wilson. 
This bogus Princeton is evidently concealed 
very carefully at Princeton, Indiana—for its 
self-addressed envelope to be used by the 
purchaser of degrees in corresponding with 
the “president” does not contain even the 
name “Princeton University.” The only in- 
stitution represented on the modest envelope 
is the post office box of the addressor. In 
charity to the veteran postmaster and to the 
quaint citizens of that wholesome Hoosier 
town, let it be assumed that they are totally 
unaware of its very existence. 

No stadium battles of the Big Three blast 
their rustic repose. On their pastoral lawn- 
sides no regal tiger growls his triumph-rune. 
Through their venerable streets no juvenile 
snake-dance zigzags its jubilant jungle-jigs. 


these theologians address their vain victims in 
such enticing English language as the follow- 
ing 
“Dear Friend: 

“You have been highly recommended to this school as 
a person that wants to improve your talent and to add a 
degree of honor to your good name so as to give you 
greater power among the people, is the reason that you 
are receiving this communication and Special Offer. . 


“LET US INSPIRE YOU TO CLIMB HIGHER. 


“You have been highly recommended to us by a friend 
who wants to see you in advance with others in your state, 
and said that you would be interested in some of our 
courses of study is the reason you are receiving this com- 
munication and offer—read our course circular and select 
the course that suits you best. Fill out the application 
blank the best you can and we will promptly do the rest 
to your great satisfaction—send a money order today— 
this offer holds good until the . . . but the sooner you send 
in the quicker we can get all to you. 


“REMEMBER WE FURNISH ALL BOOKS AND 
GIVE YOU A FINE DIPLOMA—DEGREE. 


“A person of your ability can soon complete the course 
by our able help. Just think of it that you can remain 
right at home with your love ones and business and using 
a few moments each day you can soon Graduate with 
honor. We start you where we find you—we keep you 
inspired we love to help you to rise. We believe that you 
want to be more efficient so that you can teach and preach 
with Greater power and demand a better Salary and be 
of greater service in the world. 
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“Now if we do not hear from you, we will be greatly 
disappointed for we want to help you—now it will pay 


you even to borrow the money, kindly answer this com- 
munication.” 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead as 
to be unaffected by such a fraternal appeal to 
join the Society of Learned Men of “ Princeton 
University ”? 

An irresistible impulse drove one to seek 
further details, and the prompt reply dated 
March 22, 1923, assured the prospect that he 
was to receive one of Princeton’s special offet's. 
And it was a sure enough bona fide Princeton 
special, too, for the letter bore the real Prince- 
ton seal in raised letters “Princeton N. I. 
University "—the N.I. was evidently intended 
to be read N.J. I asked if this was the same 
University where President Woodrow Wilson 
taught, but the letter was silent as to that 
query. 

“Now listen,” it protested, “you want the Ph.D. or 
Advance College course which most schools charge from 
$150.00 to $200.00 for, but we will let you have either 
course for only $75.00 and will furnish all books free, and 
if you will promise that you will read all the books through 
faithfully we will confer the degree of Ph. D. or A. B. 
upon you this month and give you a fine Diploma and 
scholarship. We do this because we believe that you will 
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Princeton stated that the “ whole circular has 
a dubious and shady look, and as it is headed 
with the title ‘ Princeton University,’ with no 
other indication, it may easily injure the good 
naine of our Princeton University. I am 
therefore sending it to President Hibben for 
reference to the regtilar legal counsel of our 
Princeton University to see what can be done.” 
The letter was also referred to the Indiana 
Legislative Reference Bureau, which im- 
mediately took the matter up with the State 
Normal School inspector. Within seven days 
after the “Princeton Offer” was made, the 
Reference Bureau returned the information 
that “there is no law in this state by which 
fake institutions of this kind can be prevented 
from carrying on their illicit operations.” How 
pathetic! And in the Hoosier State, too, where 
there are so many real Princetonians of the 
true classical type. 

Of similar futility were the persistent efforts 
of the Georgia State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, when in 1922 he officially stated: 

“I warn the public against the so-called 
People’s National University, operating in an 
office in the Anstell Building in Atlanta and 
offering an imposing array of degrees, includ- 


Education ounalite, usually, more in knowing methods than in knowing facts. 


—Charles F. Thwing. 


highly appreci-ate it and will speak well of the school... 

“Fill out the enclosed blank, giving your full name— 
stating the degree and course that you want and promise 
that you will study all the books and we will send all to 
you if you will send a money order for $75.00. You may 
send part of it now, say $25.00, and you may pay the balance 
afterwards as many have done, but if you are able to send 
the full $75.00 we will send you both books of the two 
courses that you choose. We have made you our best offer 
—you will certainly surprise the people when you go home 
and it will inspire you to climb higher and higher, and we 
will do all we can to encourage you. What more should 
any man want. This offer holds good until the 17th of 
April, but the soon you send in it will assure us that you 
mean business. . . . 

“Now remember that we will make you some letter- 
heads showing your standing so when you write home they 
can see what you are doing. Now hurry.” 

But this was not all. My light was not to be 
hid under a bushel. My academic fame was 
to be heralded throughout the land. Yea, the 
United States Post Office would herald it 
whenever I wrote the word. For “ Princeton 
University ” promised further ‘service in that 
glorious item. “Now remember,” the message 
prompted, “ We will make you some letterheads 
showing your standing, so when you write 
home they can see what you are doing. Now 
hurry.” 

The very bombast of such a letter might 
well prove its own harmlessness as well as its 
blasphemy. Dean Andrew F. West of the real 


ing the degree of doctor of philosophy, the de- 
gree of doctor of laws, the degree of doctor of 
divinity, and a dozen others. 

“After investigating, I regard the so-called 
University as a counterfeit University, selling 
degrees to the unsophisticated public, and I 
propose, with the aid of the State Board of 
Education, to rid the state of such a humbug.” 

But this did not kill the persistent People’s 
National. It did not even drive them into con- 
cealment 4 la Princeton University of Indiana. 
On March 1, 1923, this “ National University ” 
sent out an enchanting pseudo-photograph of 
what purported to be the plant of the Univer- 
sity composed of thirty massive white struc- 
tures. They were classics of stately architec- 
ture and they included the buildings of the 
merged “Lanier University.” Shades of the 
immortal Sidney! They were pictured in a 
neo-crescent formation surrounded by a riot 
of natural beauty under the veriest of Southern 
skies—scenic, mystic, wonderful; rolling and 
rolling, onward and onward until the earth 
and sky met in one everlasting embrace of 
horizon. Almost a new Jerusalem it was— 
set like a precious jewel in the midst of an 
emerald diadem. Verily, it was a poem 


worthy of Sidney Lanier—a dream of glory 
from which the enchanted awakeneth not. For 
it was not a fraud. Yea, verily in parenthesis 
was the truth implied—that these buildings 
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were not yet all constructed. But why should 
they be constructed? Could they, for the 
nonce, improve upon the celestial beauty that 
was eternally rolling onward and heavenward? 
And why should anyone need buildings any- 
way? Could he not get a diploma from this 
entrancing scenery by correspondence? Just 
examine the other enclosures. Oh, yes, here 
is a green sheet containing the “ Tentative 
Ph. D, Course Outlines.” And here is a yellow 
sheet offering a special rate of $125 for the 
Ph. D. And here is a white sheet offering still 
another special course for the Ph.D., in 
which the standard requirements are waived. 
But if the Ph..D. does not sound fancy enough, 
here are twenty-one o! 2r titles offered in 
theology, law, pedagogy, the arts and: sciences; 
the specific courses ranging from touch-type- 
writing to Lithuanian literature. “Any of our 
courses may be taken by Correspondence,” the 
pamphlet assures us, and even “biology and 
technical subjects are now being taught suc- 
cessfully by this method. Even music can be 
taught by correspondence,” in fact the “ writer 
knows of a correspondence School of Music 
that has enrolled more than 100,000 students 
during the last decade.” Moreover, the 
diploma of the National University “is elegantly 
engraved on white art parchment or real sheep- 
skin. This diploma grants to students all the 
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states that he has studied at Birmingham Busi- 


ness College, Lineville College, and at 
Potomac University, and if a PhD, 
LL.D., M. Acct., Litt.D., D.D. Mem- 


ber, A. F. & A. M., K.T., A.A.O.N.M.S, K.P., 
J. O. U. A. M., ete.” All of these honors rest 
gracefully upon the youthful shoulders of this 
Apollonic doctor of divinity, and his deep dark 
eyes proclaim his unfeigned desire to honor 
others—others for whom his ardent soul wist- 
fully yearns. He is “looking for young people 
of both sexes,” the bulletin assures us, “ warm- 
blooded, enthusiastic young people who are 
determined to surmount every obstacle and 
make the most of their opportunities,” for “ it 
is a Christian institution, independent, demo- 
cratic.” Therefore, why should it worry about 
the warning of the Georgia State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction? 

If state officials cannot kill the local institu- 
tions that are located right in their own state 
capitals, it is too ambitious to hope that they 
can abolish the interstate chains of correspon- 
dence schools, when they are organized as 
efficiently as the combinations consisting of 
Carnegie College of Rogers, Ohio; People’s 
College of Kansas City; and Oskaloosa Col- 
lege of Iowa. 

More than one Carnegie College has 
come and gone in the United States. In 1910 


Remember it takes one hundred years to grow an oak—and for a squash, six 


months is sufficient.—Eliot. 


rights and privileges that pertain to the con- 
ferred degree. Together with the diploma, 
the student is elevated to the grade of Bache- 
lor, Master or Doctor of the subject studied” 
and the “certificates are suitable for framing.” 
Then, too, academic caps and gowns are pro- 
vided and “those who desire University pins 
‘with letters P.N.U.) may secure them from 
the University”—who would know but that 
such a mystic insignia might indicate member- 
ship in the Phi Nu Upsilon Greek letter col- 
lege fraternity? 

With a sonorous title, framed diploma, cap 
and gown, sacred pin, what remains to consti- 
tute the learned doctor? Oh, yes, an alumni 
association! And here it is—a personal letter 
straight from the fraternal soul of the “ Alumni 
Association of People’s National University,” 
commending “to you in highest terms the ex- 
cellent Extra-Mural courses offered by People’s 
National University.” And now, if the prospect 
is still reluctant about taking the great step, 
let him reopen the glossy paper covered 
bulletin’ marked “ (Chartered, Incorporated) 
Copyrighted 1922.” There let him gaze upon 
the photograph of the president—the smiling 
beau brummel visage of a juvenile Handsome 
Harry, whose appended biographical sketch 


there was a Carnegie University in Chicago. 
Two years later there was one in Wilmington, 
Delaware. The Rogers, Ohio, Carnegie Col- 
lege, however, antedates these by a decade, 
and it now boasts of seven thousand students, 
with “alumni in every State of the United 
States and in every English-speaking country 
in the world,” many of them “ holding respon- 
sible positions paying from $2,500 to $3,000 per 
year.” Their bulletin for 1922 announces that 
graduates from “normal schools and _ business 
schools may become applicants for the degrees 
of A.M., Ph.M., M.S., Ph.D., Ped.M., M.CS., 
M.Accts., and D.D., and will be granted these 
degrees on the completion of the required 
amount of work.” But Carnegie College does 
not itself grant the doctorate. Let this be 
known to the credit of the State of Ohio, 
despite the fact that the president of the col- 
lege is a former member of the Ohio State 
Senate. 

On April 9, 1923, the president of Carnegie 
College stated in reply to a personal inquiry :— 


“We do not grant the Ph.D. degree, but we are affili- 
ated with other institutions granting the degree. We 
can secure for you this degree at the regular commence- 
ment in June provided it is agreeable to you to comply 
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with the conditions given in the circular postscript en- 
closed.” P 

This postcript stated that :— 

“For the Ph.D., D.D., and LL.D. degrees, an addi- 
tional fee of $10.00 is required and a thesis of not less 
than 5,000 words must be filed with the application.” 

Curious as to what institution might doc- 
torize me out of mere courtesy to Carnegie, 
further inquiries were promptly made, as it 
was but a short time until the June com- 
mencement. Accordingly, on April 14, 1923, the 
president of Carnegie informed me that I 
might have the prestige of two or three insti- 
tutions at once. 

Carnegie would make out a certificate of 
evaluated work which would “ bear the seal of 
Carnegie College and the recommendation of 
this institution for the degree of Ph.D. Your 
diploma can also be inscribed and bear the 
seal of this institution as well as the institution 
from which you receive the degree. We will 
recommend you either to the People’s College 
of Kansas City or to Oskaloosa College, Oska- 
loosa, lowa.” 

So it might well be a tri-state recognition 
as well as a tri-collegiate honor with fraternal 
alumni “in every State of the United States 
and in every English-speaking country in the 
world.” 

But no time was to be lost in pondering 
over the glories at hand. They were too near 
at hand. It was only two months until Com- 
mencement time, and ordinarily a Ph.D. course 
requires from seven to nine years’ actual resi- 
dence study beyond the high school course. 
But there was no need for anxiety. Before June, 
Oskaloosa College informed me that “all the 
work may be done by mail and you will not 
need to even come to the College for your 
diploma.” Furthermore, I might also acquire 
the M.A. degree as the president stated that 
he could “probably have the Board grant you 
that degree for a small fee providing you en- 
roll for the Ph.D.” Whether the People’s 
College of Kansas City would be as generous 
I cannot vouch, as I have not yet discovered 
that institution. 

For the champion interstate and international 
endless chain University, however, the willows 
must undoubtedly go to the Oriental Univer- 
sity, 1702 Oregon avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Although located in a wee room in the attic 
at the above address, it claimed in 1911 to be 
affliated with such international organizations 
as the Hispano-American University at Salva- 
dore; Solomon’s Temple University in Jerusa- 
lem; the Latent Light Cultural Institute of 
South India; and the American International 
Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, Incor- 
porated, New York City. Sixteen different 
degrees have been offered by the combination. 

Besides these affiliated institutions there are 
numerous agents of the Washington headquar- 
ters located in various countries, and at times 
the names of the old standard universities 
were brought into play, especially in Switzer- 
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land. The Suisse Liberal of Neuchatel records 
that in January, 1917, a notorious spy named 
Schreck was informed by the local represen- 
tative of Oriental University that his diploma 
of Doctor of Political Science would be sent to 
him for ten dollars, cash on delivery. Schreck 
presented a paper on which was _ presented 
“Inaugural thesis for the obtaining of a 
doctor’s diploma, presented to a law faculty of 
the Harvard University, by Oberingenieur 
(head engineer) John Schreck of Berlin.” 

Later the Rector of the University of Berne, 
with professional chivalry, wrote to President 
Lowell of Harvard, and President Lowell, with 
characteristic deliberation wrote to Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen, then of the Bureau“ of Education, 
stating that “no such man as Schreck received 
a doctor’s degree—or, indeed, any degree— 
from Harvard University,” followed by the 
query: “Is there such a thing as the Oriental 
University in Washington, and if so, what 
is it?” 

The answer to this question, President 
Lowell might have found in the regular an- 
nouncement of Oriental University, where it 
states that: “A graduate completing our 
graduate non-resident courses will not fail in a 
competition with graduate students of Berlin, 
Oxford, and Harvard Universities.” 

Besides, the “standard of the Oriental Uni- 
versity in its undergraduate schools is higher 
even than that proposed by the National Asso- 
ciations of State Universities and of the Car- 
negie Foundation.” 

Thus, in the interstate and international de- 
gree traffic, Harvard had to share humiliation 


with Princeton and her sister institutions 
abroad. 
More serious than these local inflictions, 


however, were the diplomatic complications 
which resulted from the mischief of the for- 
eign agents of Oriental University. The case 
of Switzerland is exemplary. On February 14, 
1918, the American Consul at Berne wrote 
that the activities of the agents of the Orien- 
tal University “ have been and are still so great 
that the responsible press of Switzerland has 
been moved in several instances to severely 
reflect not only upon the character of the in- 
stitution in question, but upon our own gov- 
ernment in licensing and permitting the activi- 
ties of such a bogus institution. . . . The scandal 
has reached the point where, if possible, a 
curb should be: placed upon the ability of this 
institution to further call in question by its 
procedure the good name, the prestige, and 
the integrity of our Federal Government.” 
The truth of the Consul’s statement was 
borne out by subsequent developments. The 
situation was complicated by the fact that the 
Oriental University was chartered in the State 
of Virginia even though its business was con- 
ducted from Washington, D.C. The Federal 
authorities were apparently quite powerless in 
stopping the interstate traffic that was such a 
detriment to the Swiss Government and so 
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embarrassing to the United States Embassy. 
Nevertheless, the latter was able to inform the 
Swiss Government in 1921, that the United 
States Commissioner of Education had urged 
the State of Virginia to annul the University’s 
charter and that such proceedings by the State 
of Virginia had been instituted. In response 
to this information the Swiss Minister to the 
United States addressed a letter to Secretary 
of State Hughes on May 4, 1921, thus :— 

“It is with pleasure that I avail myself of this occa- 
sion to express to your Excellency my Government’s thanks 
for this information which, in view of the comparatively 
great number of Swiss citizens who are continuously be- 
ing misled by propaganda conducted by the Oriental Uni- 
versity in Switzerland, is of considerable interest to the 
Swiss Government. The latter has directed me to ascer- 
tain whether the action by the State of Virginia indicated 
in the note from the American Legation in Berne referred 
to has been taken and the charter of the Oriental Univer- 
sity been revoked. I would be greatly obliged’ if your 
Excellency would be kind enough to advise me in regard 
thereto.” 

But the charter never was annulled, and on 
June 1, 1921, an American official at Berne 
likewise addressed a letter to Secretary Hughes 
stating that the State Attorney of Zurich had 
made an investigation of the Swiss represen- 
tatives of Oriental University and had reported 
that one agent was a pathological swindler, 
that another was a formerly convicted quack, 
and that the professor of anthropology had 
been declared insane and placed in an asylum. 
It was further asserted that of the one hundred 
persons in Switzerland who had received doc- 
tors’ degrees from Oriental within the preced- 
ing year, many were war-profiteers, usurers, 
and spies. Eventually the officials of Zurich 
forbade anyone to use the title of doctor when 
acquired from Oriental University. 

A few days after these happenings, I betook 
myself to 1702 Oregon avenue to see this great 
institution that had become the concern of 
diplomats and head engineers. Just a_ little 
way from the Carnegie Institution it was 
espied. A tarnished brass plate identified the 
brownstone house. It was a better building 
than its nearby rival, the Potomac University 
where the president of the People’s National 
University was educated in the degree business. 
An old lady opened the door, called in broken 
English to the president, and bade me mount 
the four flights of stairs to the University in 
the attic above. Here sat the grey-haired 
University, variously denominated president, 
doctor, bishop of the Theomonistic church, and 
descendant of Welas, who lived in Elsace 
125,000 years ago. The Bishop-President, him- 
self, was born in Germany, had spent much of 
his life in planning the Theomonistic State, and 
had written the Theomonistic Bible, which was 
supposed to embrace spirit messages from 
Jesus. In his University literature he used the 
names of the late and famous German scholar 


Max Mueller, and of the late Dr, William T. 
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Harris, former United States Commissioner of 
Education. Permission to use their names was 
procured through spirit messages, the bishop 
claimed. Keeping both feet on the material 
world, I told the bishop that I wanted a doc- 
torate in political science. Quick as a flash he, 
too, was in the material world. Quick as a 
flash he said: “Six courses and fifty-five dol- 
lars.” Giving me a wad of printed stuff he 
directed me to another den where his book- 
keeper was to register. But the bookkeeper 
could scarcely speak English, and I darted 
down the spooky stairs and reported my visit 
to Dr. Samuel P. Capen and Miss McCall, the 
assistant district attorney at the Municipal 
Court, who was just then accumulating evi- 
dence in the hope of having the University’s 
charter revoked and of having the bishop 
placed in the Federal penitentiary for fraudu- 
lent uses of the mails, and who had already 
collected enough documentary evidence to 
almost fill a suit case. She had found one 
lawyer who had himself collected one hundred 
and ten diplomas and certificates from Orien- 
tal and other institutions. 

Although the case for annulment of the 
charter was still pending in the Courts at 
Richmond, the Post Office deprived the Uni- 
versity of the uses of the mails on November 
5, 1923. This was largely the result of the 
efforts of Miss McCall and of the Bureau of 
Education. On November 16 the latter issued 
a memorandum stating that “the evidence on 
which the recommendation for the issuance of 
a fraud order was based showed that while 
Oriental University through its literature 
advertised resident courses, the institution 
operated exclusively through the mails; that 
the numerous ‘resident’ and ‘non-resident’ 
professors listed in its catalogue performed no 
actual duties, except in a few instances to sign 
diplomas; that the faculty lists contained names 
of persons without their consent or knowledge; 
that the biennial registers of the institution 
have contained long lists of students ‘ex- 
matriculated’ who were never in fact students 
of the university; that the Oriental University 
had no facilities for personally instructing resi- 
dent students, and no facilities for instructing 
students in special lines such as medicine and 
engineering by correspondence, except that it 
had contracts with certain alleged ‘ professors’ 
who may or may not have had the qualifica- 
tions to teach those subjects.” 

A few days after this order was issued, I 
returned to Oriental University for the first 
time since my escape in 1921. I rang the 
doorbell for nearly an hour, but no one an- 
swered. Yet the windows were cleared, and 
an automobile was parked in front of the 
door. Perhaps the bishop was reading his 
spirit messages from Welas and Jesus, or was 
planning a get-away to re-establish his uni- 
versity in some other locality, for the fraud 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST 
SUMMER FACULTY 


at your service. 23 celebrated scholars giv- 
ing courses and lectures in a dozen major 
fields. Many trips and recreational fea- 
tures during the term. 


June 9 to July 18 


SPECIAL FACULTY SERVING 


July 21 to August 29 
REGULAR FACULTY SERVING 
$25 for 6 or 12 Weeks 
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The children all like. 
Paste them with Gluey 
It always sticks tight. 
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D means that daily 

A paste’s in demand. 
Specify GLUEY 

And keep it on hand. 


Send 10 cents for Big Handy Tube. 
The Commercial Paste Company 
COLUMBUS, Dept. 112, OHIO 


order by the Post Office Department would 
not immediately operate against a newly or- 
ganized university in a neighboring state. 
These brief examples of the interstate traffic 
in degrees are by no means exhaustive. Goodly 
multiples of them are collected in the Federal 
offices in Washington, especially in the De- 
partment of State and in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. They have involved the official care 
of such diplomats as John Hay, Andrew D. 
White, Oscar Strauss, and Francis B. Loomis, 
who have worked arduously to protect the 
American citizens in their legations against 
the stigma caused by American swindles. Data 


_has been collected for decades recording the 


activities of the many fraudulent organizations 
which have done so much to cheapen the tone 
of the American University degree in foreign 
countries to the vital detriment of American 
citizens who practice their professions abroad. 
Before the World War, a Fourth of July edi- 
tion of the Lustiger Blaetter of Berlin con- 
tained an illustration of a penny-slot machine 
with the inscription: “Put your dollar in the 
slot and pull out an American Doctor diploma.” 

Many of these fraudulent institutions that 
have been proven to be swindlers have dis- 
appeared as such. Their old names are gone 
along with such names as Nova Anglica Uni- 


versitas of Boston; Intercontinental University, 
of Washington, D.C.; Montgomery University, 
Alabama; Odessa University, State of Wash- 
ington; and the Angelus University, of Los 
Angeles, California. Yet it is quite probable 
that many of the present fraudulent universi- 
ties are mere transplantings of these defunct 
ones, operating with the same personnel in 
various locations. It has long since been dis- 
covered that the correspondence university 
bears the charmed nine lives of the proverbial 
cat. Though they die in one State they quickly 
reappear ghost-like in another State and ply 
their nefarious trade again and yet again. One 
particular man has been thus traced through 
several interstate episodes as the president of 
various disappearing and reappearing “ uni- 
versities.” To prevail upon Congress to enact 
a law defining fraudulent universities and pro- 
hibiting bogus degrees from the mails and 
from interstate trade, is an objective that might 
well invite the united efforts of the American 
Council on Education, the National Education 
Association, the American Association of State 
Universities, the American Association of 
University Professors, and all kindred societies, 
including the American Legion and_ the 


Councils of Churches. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important aad 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1910-1920 


This is one of a series of volumes issued by 
the Educational Finance Inquiry under the 
chairmanship: of Professor George D. Strayer 
of Teachers. College, Columbia University. 
This volume was prepared by Dr. Mabel New- 
comer, professor of economics in Vassar Col- 
lege. The subjects discussed include the rising 
cost of education, education’s share of govern- 
mental expenditures, comparative costs of 
education and highways, the cost of public 
education in relation to income, shifts in edu- 
cational expenditures, the increasing school 
debt and the sources of educational revenues, 
Tables of percentage increases of educational 
expenditures for the different states are also 
given. 

COSTS OF EDUCATION AND OF HIGHWAYS 

The best single item for comparison with 
the increasing educational costs is the cost of 
highways, according to the volume on Finan- 
cial Statistics of Public Education, edited by 
Dr. Strayer. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the cost for highways 
increased at a far greater rate than the cost 
for education in all governmental areas except 
local ones. Thus of total state governmental 
expenditures, the percentage for education in 
1920 had decreased to only four-fifths of what 
it was in 1910, while the percentage for high- 
ways in 1920 had increased to five times what 
it was in 1910. The per capita state expendi- 
tures in this decade increased five times as fast 
as the corresponding figures for education. 

| 
A RURAL SCHOOL IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY 

This is a survey of the Rustad Consolidated 
School made by the county superintendent and 
the director of the State Teachers’ Training 
School of Moorhead College.. The Rustad dis- 
trict is in the northwest corner of Minnesota, 
covering the best farming land in the valley. 
_ The schoolhouse is the largest building in the 
district. It is a truly rural community as only 
half a dozen children live in the village. The 
majority of the people are of Scandinavian 
origin and the foreign language is spoken in 
the homes. This is a serious handicap in the 
lower grades, but the children become thor- 
oughly Americanized in the upper grades. 

The enrollment is eighty-one with an aver- 
age attendance of fifty-five. The cost of edu- 
cation for 1922 was $10,949.83. Over one-half 
of the total tax levy, 54.7 per cent., is for public 
school purposes ; 52 per cent. of the total tax is 
used for teachers’ salaries. 

The school has been rated by the grade and 
achievement tests and compared with other 


systems, and shows a satisfactory rating for 
Rustad in some cases, while in others the 
school falls below the average. As might be 
expected the silent reading test shows an aver- 
age below the normal. 

The question which is to be considered next 
in the survey is the achievement ratio or “ Are 
the children doing as well as they can?” 

—o——_ 

“Don’t worry when you stumble. Remem- 
ber that a worm is about the only thing that 
can’t fall down.”—Hammond, Ind., Rotary Bul- 
letin. 

Northern State Teachers College of Aber- 
deen, S. D., announces that Dr. Frederick A. 
Spafford is to be honored with a large portrait: 
in the portrait gallery of the State Capitol at 
Pierre. Dr. Spafford was one of the strongest 
friends of education that the state of South 
Dakota ever had and during the many years 
he served in the state he was a particularly 
close friend of the College. He is one of 
the small group of men who have given them- 
selves unstintingly in behalf of the welfare of 
South Dakota. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY 


The articles, book reviews and notes of this 
quarterly issued by Professor G. Stanley Hal 
have given a summary of educational ideas, 
movements, practice and literature from the ' 
kindergarten to the university and in all lands 
for the last thirty-three years. 

The articles in the widwinter issue touch 
upon many of the vital educational topics of 
the day, such as training modern language 
teachers, adolescent friendships, the careers of 
the college student, how the high school and 
college students respond to different incentives 
to work, the psychological analysis of spelling, 
and medical examination of school children. 
Dr. A. E. Winship’s article on G. Stanley Hall 
in his series on “Educational Pioneers” is 
quoted in full in this number. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD 


Many of the most thoughtful and soundest 
contributions to pedagogical literature are 
found in the educational quarterlies. In the 
January number of the Educational Record, the 
official organ of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, are articles on “ The Tendencies in Pro- 
fessional Education,” by Professor S. P. 
Capen, “The Content of a Liberal Education,” 
by Professor Dexter S. Kimball, discussions of 
examinations and mental tests, besides papers 
on foreign travel and study. The headquarters 
of the Council are at Washington. 
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SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


Elementary and Advanced Course with Practical 
Clinical Experience in 


The Correction of Speech Defects 


(Also the Psychology and Physiology of Speech 
Development) 


Five Weeks’ Summer Session, 1924 


COMMENCING JUNE 29TH | 


By DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


Lecturer at the Post-Graduate Medical Col- 
lege, New York City. Formerly Director of 
Speech Improvement, Board of Education, 
New York City; Director of the Clinic for 
Speech Defects at the College of the City of 
New York; President of the National Round 
Table for Speech Improvement. 


This unique practical course is offered to meet 
the present nation-wide demand for teachers of 
speech improvement and specialists to correct 
speech defects. It will prove of inestimable 
value to teachers of English, Dramatics, or Sing- 
ing, Superintendents, Physicians, Kindergartners 
and those in charge of mentally retarded children 
or the deaf. 

The demand for those holding Dr. Martin’s cer- 
tificate is greater than the supply. 


For Catalogue address 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 


439 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Residential Institute for the Correction of 
Stammering, Loss of Voice, Monotonous 
Pitch, Attention Deafness and those re- 
tarded because of cognate defects. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OF VIRGINIA 


The purpose of the Association is to organize 
and foster community leagues, to make the 
public school a community centre, to encourage 
more intelligent citizenship and to develop co- 
operative effort for community growth. 

A vast amount of community work has been 
done the past year as shown in the annual 
report. District meetings have been held in 
all parts of the state, thousands of leaflets and 
pamphlets have been distributed, hundreds of 
newspaper articles have been sent out, a budget 
has been prepared and submitted to the governor, 
an exhibit has been held at the state fair, the 
Community League Bulletin has been revised 
and reprinted and a Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin on the work of the Association is soon to 
be printed. 

The pamphlets included a wide range of 
community interests such as “ The Value of a 
High School Education,” “ Pre-School Educa- 
tion,” a “ Citizenship Creed,” “A Classified De- 
scription of Eggs.” and a “Rat Killing Cam- 
paign,” as well as Junior League bulletins of 
many kinds. 
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When 
cal or mental over- 
work saps your 
strength, and weari- 
ness interferes with 

our everyday prob- 

ems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate is es- 
pecially valuable. 
Ateaspoonful three times 
a day in a glass of cold 
water gives instantrelief 
and gratifying results. 
Scientifically prepared— 
constant in quality—non- 
alcoholic. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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RURAL SUPERVISION IN MARYLAND 


Occasionally a book or pamphlet appears 
which makes us realize anew the many faithful 
helpers who are working steadily along day 
by day, often unrecognized and unpraised, but 
faithful work and personal help make for the 
positive growth of education in our states. 
Such a bulletin is the account of a year’s work 
with the rural schools of Maryland by Jennie 
E. Jessop, helping teacher of Baltimore County. 
She tells us simply and naturally of the two- 
weeks’ institute for the teachers with which 
the year began; of the objectives which she 
kept in mind as she went from school to 
school; of the teachers’ meetings held for sug- 
gestion and discussion of problems; of volun- 
tary meetings asked for by the teachers them- 
selves; of books studied for professional 
growth; of standard tests and follow-up work; 
and of the helpful county supervisory confer- 
ence conducted monthly by County Superin- 
tendent Clarence G. Cooper. 

Miss Jessop does not forget the handicaps 
which she lists as lack of time for systematic 
follow-up work; taking stock to ascertain 
just what progress has really been made; and 
the problems of retardation, and grading and 
classifying of pupils. A 100 per cent. Parent- 
Teachers’ Association is one of the most valua- 
ble assets of the county work. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


MODERN WORD STUDIES. Pronunciation, Spelling, 
Word Analysis. By J. N. Hunt. Cloth. 160 pages. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

We are surely in a Word-Study wave and Spelling de- 
cides the wave length of interest in Word Study, reach- 
ing from Pronunciation to Word Analysis, from the kin- 
dergarten to college. Learning to spell will never be again 
what it has been in the past quarter of a century. 

The Spelling Bee was a craze sixty years ago, and every 
little red schoolhouse was packed to the end of the limit 
by zealous rooters for favorites.. Forty years ago the 
churches resurrected the spelling mania and packed the 
“vestry” with people who would pay admission fee out of 
loyalty to the Episcopalian or Baptist, Unitarian or 
Methodist team. There was always a suggestion of the 
present Fundamentalist-Modernist furor even then, for 
there was a lot more “gate money” available when there 
was a theological squint in the contest. 

Of late there has been a lull in zeal for spelling, but the 
muffler is off and an avalanche of spelling books, mostly 
with aristocratic titles, is already announced by the 
pedagogical weather man. 

One of the first entries in the race is J. N. Hunt, who has 
been scoring for a good start when the word “Go” was 
given, by an “approach” with his “Progressive Course in 
Spelling” and “Elementary-School Speller.” 

The present crusade is due to the creation of a new 
school, “The Junior High,” which calls for new books in 
all subjects. Mr. Hunt has focused word study for grades 
seven, eight, nine, and any attention given “Modern Word 
Studies” demonstrates rare skill in meeting the new de- 
mand upon authors. 


JORLI. The Story of a Swiss Boy. By Johanna Spyri. 
Translated from the Eleventh Edition by Francis Tread- 
way Clayton, assistant superintendent, Concord, N- H., 
and Olga Wunderli, Zurich, Switzerland. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Chicago, New York, Boston: Benjamin H. 
Sanborn and Company. ' 

Some of the most popular books for school reading are 
by Swiss authors. There is a charm in the thought and 
life of the Swiss which is most appealing. 

There is a constant demand for good reading material 
for the third and fourth grades. The child comes to these 
grades with a fair mastery of the mechanics of reading. 
With the increasing stress upon silent reading, a fuller 
mastery in reading ability will obtain among children of 
these grades. It is important that the material used during 
these years shall supply ideas, as well as ideals of conduct, 
which are really germinative in the child’s life. There is 
great danger of overlooking this quality of the material 
placed before children of these years. There has been a 


‘tendency to underrate the appreciative abilities of children 


in these grades. The material placed before children 
should be worth while and capable of developing both 
mental and moral fibre. 

Johanna Spyri has a most sympathetic knowledge of 
child life. This particular story possesses unusual excel- 
lences for reading purposes. The characters in the story 
are few and clearly drawn. Its descriptions of customs 
and country are accurate and vivid. Its moral value is 
exceptionally appealing. The tone of the story is one of 
wholesome sentiment and sincere feeling. 


POEMS OF TODAY. A Collection of the Contemporary 
Verse of America and Great Britain. Edited by Alice 
Cecilia Cooper, Oakland, California. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

Here are more than two hundred bits of verse of the 
twentieth century, a group of poems of the day so arranged 
as to give students a happy introduction to the best writ- 
ings of the day. 

Without question much of the poetry of today is beauti- 
ful and worthy, and will make its own way with younger 
readers if it is presented to them through verse which is 
within their reach and interests. Clearly, if they are to 
enjoy it, they must understand it and find in it a messaze 
for themselves. 

Since poetry, and not the poets, is the theme of the col- 
lection, the sequence of the volume is arranged to show 
the contribution which poetry makes to the widening aspects 
of life. This cumulative arrangement will lead the student 
naturally from an initial enjoyment of melody and theme 
to the beginnings of an appreciation of poetic expression 
and vision. The editorial equipment has been kept to a 
minimum, and what is included—brief biographical notes, a 
simple discussion of poetic forms, and suggestive study 
helps for the teacher’s use—contributes directly to that aim. 


FROM RENAISSANCE TO REVOLUTION. A Study 
of the Influence of the Renaissance Upon the Political 
Development of Europe. By Sylvia Benians, Cambridge 
University, England. With Maps. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

The aim of this book is to trace, in some of its many 
expressions, the influence of the Renaissance on the politics 
and culture of Europe during the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Starting from the day of mediaeval civilization and the 
emergence through the Renaissance of the independent 
state and the independent man, the author describes the 
Renaissance state as perfected in one form in France and 
in another in Holland, discusses the influence of the Renais- 
sance on literature and culture and estimates the intellec- 
tual freedom it achieved for the individual in politics, 
science and religion. 

The paramount importance of the State on one hand— 
Paramount importance of the Individual on the other. From 
the passionate assertion of one or the other of these two 
great Renaissance ideals arise most of the problems of 
today. Consequently, this book is full of interest for the 
general reader, while for the student of the outlines of 
modern history it will be of real value. 


WHO KNOWS? A Book of Puzzle Stories, with Key. 
By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. Nonsense Pictures. 
By Anita Pettibone. Cloth. Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass.: Arlo Publishing Company. 

For developing keen thinking and mental alertness “Who 
Knows?” is certainly a prize winner. It is the most gen- 
uine stroke of genius in schoolbook making we have seen. 

Children have a marked fascination for puzzles. In tell- 
ing stories to children of all ages we found that stories in 
puzzle form never fail to hold the most restless group. 
After a few puzzle stories a group that had been sluggis! 
will give alert attention to other forms of literature. 

The puzzle stories arouse voluntary attention, and stim- 
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ulate individual effort. The answer to the puzzle is gained 
by eliminating the objects which will not fit the mental 
picture outlined in the story. The power of concentration 
thus developed proves of value in all mental effort. 

In order to give readers full opportunity to think out 
their answers without temptation to peep, the key to the 
puzzles is printed on a separate card. The pictures are 
placed so that no help is given, the illustration for a story 
‘being put on a distant page. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER. By 
H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Whatever reservations one may have in accepting all that 

H. G. Wells writes it is entirely safe to say that he is the 

most interesting writer who is writing in English today 

on a variety of subjects. 

It is of surpassing interest that this is the first book of 
‘biography written by Mr. Wells. He has written seven- 
teen widely read and passionately admired novels; thirteen 
fantastic and imaginative romances, and sixteen remarkable 
books upon Social, Religious and Political questions of 
which “The Outlines of History” is simply a_ wonderful 
story of the evolution of civilization and religion, but with 


these forty-six books challenging the attention of the 


world he can say that F. W. Sanderson, for many yea-s 
the headmaster of Oundle School, is the only man who has 
stirred him to a biographical effort. 

This fact if nothing else will make “The Story of a Great 
Schoolmaster” the most famous educational book of the 
decade, probably of a quarter of a century. 

What greater challenge to the attention of teachers and 
parents than this initial sentence: “I think F. W. Sander- 
son beyond question the greatest man I have ever known 
with any degree of intimacy. 

“He was in himself a very delightful mixture of subtlety 
and simplicity, generosity, adventurousness, imagination 
and steadfast purpose, and he approached the general life 
of our times at such an angle as to reflect the most curious 
and profitable light upon it. To tell his story is to reflect 


upon all the main educational ideas of the last half century, _ 


and to revise our conception of the process and purpose »f 
the modern community in relation to education. 

“Sanderson had a mind like an octopus, it seemed always 
to have a tentacle free to reach out beyond what was al- 
ready held, and his tentacles grew and radiated farther and 
farther.” 

Mr. Wells knew him only in the last eight years of his 
life, from fifty-eight to sixty-six. He says such charming 
things of Sanderson. “He was a much stratified man. . . . 
He had a way of leaving people behind. . . . He was a 
rock-climber; he was a mental rock-climber also; and 
though he was very wary of recalcitrance, there were times 
when his pace became so urgent that even his staff and his 
own family were left tugging, breathless and perplexed, at 
the rope. . - ‘Ruddy’ and ‘jolly’ are the adjectives that 
come first to the mind when I think of describing him... . 
His complexion had a reddish fairness . . . humorous 
discretion.” 

We have seen no book on education from Solomon, 
‘Socrates and Comenius to Edward Eggleston and William 
Hawley Smith whose every paragraph has a human touch 
that throbs. 

We are sure that every reader of the Journal of Educa- 
tion will read “The Story of a Great Schoolmaster,” but 
nevertheless we have already copied a vast number of edu- 
cational sentences such as were never written before, such 
as could be written only by H. G. Wells. We shall quote 
them every week for a long time. 
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THE WAGGON AND THE STAR. By Mary Sinton 
Leitch. Cloth. Boston: B. J. Brimmer Company, of 
which William Stanley Braithwaite is literary adviser. 
Mr. Braithwaite has done more to bring first recogni- 

tion to versifiers than has any. other American of today. 

In prophesying a genuine future for Mrs. Leitch’s verse 

Mr. Braithwaite says :— 

“Fifteen years ago I predicted the greatness of E. A. 
Robinson; Amy Lowell's recognition lay fallow until 1 
projected ‘Patterns’ upon an indifferent world; I gave 
Lord Dunsany the very first American word in apprecia- 
tion of his genius; and did the same for Gordon Bottom- 
ley; and I now desire to state that in Mary Sinton Leitch 
there is genius shapen and shaping. This first collection 
of her poems has emotional spontaneity, ideas intellectual- 
ized through passion, the rare tone of personality, and she 
evokes nature, both in spirit and form, with subtle intui- 
tion of a mystic in whose agate lamp of the spirit burns 
the oil of our common human experience.” 

Mary Sinton Leitch was born in New York City in 1876. 
She is the daughter of the late Charlton T. Lewis, one of 
the former editors of the New York Evening Post, a 
lecturer at Harvard University. Her brother is Professor 
Charlton M. Lewis, of Yale University. Before her mar- 
riage in 1907, she made her home—when not at schools or 
Smith College, or globe-trotting—either in New York City 
or Morristown, New Jersey- Her first book was a trans- 
lation of “The Love Letters of Bismarck.” 

In 1905 Mrs. Leitch with a friend who was a writer 
went voyaging up and down the Atlantic in sailing-ships. 
She met her future husband, a Britisher, in Buenos Aires, 
and after their marriage they went to Norfolk, Virginia, 
to live. On the banks of the Lynnhaven River, just out- 
side Norfolk, their country home is set amidst acres run- 
ning wild with natural beauty. It is here that Mrs. Leitch 
has written the poems in this book which emineni critics 
and poets have praised with enthusiasm. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Late Harvest.” By Charles W. E : 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

_“The. Road Books and Itineraries of Great Britain, 
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bridge, England: Cambridge University Press. 
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60 cents.—“Breaking Sod on the Prairies.” By Clar- 
ence W. Taber. Illustrated by Edward J. Boecher. 
Price, $1.36. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. 

“The Romance of Words.” By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“Who Knows?” A Book of Puzzle Stories. By Bertha 
B. and Ernest Cobb. Newton Upper Falls, Mass.: The 
Arlo Publishing Company. 

“Six Bible Plavs.” By Mabel Hobbs and Helen Miles. 
New York and London: The Century Company. 

“The American Ways.’ Volume II. The Manhattan 
Library. New York: Bank of The Manhattan Company. 

“Education for Modernization in China.” By Peng 
Chun Chang, Ph.D. New York City: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

“The New Larned History.” Volume IX. By J. N. 
Larned. Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing 
Company. 

“Biology and Human Welfare.” By James Edward 
Peabody, A. M... and Arthur Ellsworth Hunt, Ph.B.— 
“Introduction to Agricultural Economics.” By Lewis 
Cecil Gray. Ph.D.—‘“Tulia.” A Latin Reading Book. 
Written by Maud Reed. With an introduction by Mabel 
Hawes.—“Vocabularv-Building Speller.” By A. 
Mever.—“Essentials of Design.” By Charles De Garmo 
and Leon Loyal Winslow.—‘Problems of Child Welfare. 
By George B. Mangold, Ph.D. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 
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TEACHERS! 


IS THE BIGGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


We are a $100,000.00 corporation, and our operations cover the Con- 
tinent. 45,000 vacancies received last year from every state in the Union, 
Alaska, Canada, Cuba, the Philippines and elsewhere. Write for our free 
literature. Do it now. 


Main Office DENVER, COLO. . 


THE 


939 So. University Avenue 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke says that col- 
lege men should read five hours every 
day. They should find out for them- 
selves what is good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. “If a man cannot learn for him- 
self what is good to read he is not fit 
to be left alone in the world without a 
nurse.” 


Ex-President Eliot wants Harvard 
to raise $10,000,000 extra at once. Of 
this $3,000,000 is needed for the De- 
partment of Chemistry, $2,000,000 for 
the Division of Fine Arts, and $5,000,- 
000 for the Business School. He 
says :— 

“Among the needs of Harvard Uni- 
versity the need of a new chemical 
laboratory is the most pressing, and 


has long been recognized as such by 
both the corporation and the board o: 
overseers. It has now become ex- 
tremely urgent. Chemistry is studied 
by a thousand undergraduates every 
year at Harvard. Moreover there are 
over fifty advanced students pursuing 
research. Nearly all of these men, 
both undergraduates and _ graduates, 
are taught in Boylston Hall—a build- 
ing which dates from 1857. As long 
ago as 1890 Professor Cooke reported 
to the overseers that the building was 
antiquated. It is dark, inconvenient, 
and not fireproof. All the valuable 
collections, books, and apparatus in the 
building are continually exposed to 
destruction by fire. The ventilation, so 
important in a chemical laboratory, 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative 


thinker 


interpreter. 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full ‘iaformation on application 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Science, Physical Training. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT— SUMMER SESSION 


AT BURLINGTON, ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
JUNE 30, 1924 TO AUGUST 8, 1924 
Study and Physical Improvement Combined 


Courses are offered for graduate and undergraduate. students. 
Subjects include: Agriculture and Nature Study, Algebra, Arithmetic, 
Public School Art, Fine Arts, Commercial Subjects, School Administra- 
tion and Supervision, Educational Psychology, Philosophy of Education, 
Educational Measurements, High School Administration, The Junior High 
School, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, Rural Education, English and 
Literature, Latin, French, Spanish, German, Expression, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Public School Music, History, Hygiene, Science, Social 


Superior Location, Mild Climate, Dormitory Privileges, Ex- 
cellent Library, Wholesome Food, Thorough Instruction, Un- 
excelled Recreational opportunities on Lake 
in the Green and Adirondack Mountains. 
Write for further information and descriptive bulletin to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Champlain and 


cannot be made adequate, a defect 
which involves discomfort and even 
danger to all who work there. Boyls- 
ton Hall is not large enough to accom- 
modate satisfactorily the present num- 
ber of students of chemistry at Har- 
vard. 

“A new laboratory is absolutely 
necessary, if Harvard University is to 
take its full part in developing one of 
the most important among the fields 
of modern knowledge. Ever since 
chemistry became closely associated’ 
with biology, it has taken first place 
among the sciences contributing to the 
progress of medicine, public health, 
agriculture and important manufactur- 
ing industries.” 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


'ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night—no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


For Your 
EYES | 
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| | 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Dr. Samuel F. Bemis has been ap- 
inted professor of histor-- in the 
rge Washington University. Dr. 
Bemis was formerly head of the His- 
tory Department at Whitman College 
and at Colorado College. In 1922 Dr. 
Bemis won the $3,000 prize offered by 
the Knights of Columbus with a 
monograph on “Jay’s Treaty—A Study 
in Commerce and Diplomacy.” He is at 
present research fellow in the De- 
partment of History of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, D. : 
During the present spring Dr. Bemis 
will be in Spain on a Harvard Uni- 
versity Traveling Fellowship. 


Dr. John Huston Finley of New 
York Times will deliver the com- 
mencement address at George Wash- 
ington University June 4. 


WE alone since 
the World War 
have been preseni- 
ed Internaiional 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
eniire line of 
School Ari Producis 
INsIsy On Our 
lerials when you 
wani besi- = 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~ NEW YORK 


- 


ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-$500 


We desire correspondence with men 
or women who have had teaching ex- 
perience between ages 23-45 for work 
which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 
able. For further information write: 


E. C. McBride, Sales Manager 


NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


23rd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ALWAYS OF THE 


ESTABLISHED 1x9 YOU KNOW BEFOREHAND JUST WHAT AND HOW MUCH 
| PROTECTION WILL BE PROVIDED YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


Five hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars ($510,000) has been added in the 
last two months to the George Wash- 
ington University building and endow- 
ment fund. The campaign for the 
fund is now being organized among 
the alumni. Alumni clubs have been 
recently formed in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago. 


State Superintendent J. A. Churchill 
oi Oregon has issued an exceedingly 
valuable Arbor Day Manual, with 
this Introduction by Mr. Churchill :— 

“No man is well educated until he 
has learned to appreciaté outdoor 
nature in trees, shrubs and flowers. In 
order to appreciate he must understand 
the nature, growth and use of these 
silent friends of mankind. To plant, 
care for and study trees and flowers 
should be an important part in the 
education of every child, not only for 
individual culture of mind and heart, 
but to discharge our obligation to 
future generations by passing the heri- 
tage of beauty and wealth in vegeta- 
tion. To this end we celebrate Arbor 
day by planting trees and shrubs on 
school grounds and along public high- 
ways. We trust that every school in 
Oregon will observe the day.” 


Dr. Daniel Evans, a highly esteemed 
professor in the Harvard Theological 
School, takes a hopeful view of youth 
and youths. He says: “They are more 
moral than we are apt to think them to 
be. They have their own profound 


WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY OF MATERIAL 
SERVICE 


HIGHEST 


MASSACHUSETTS 


moral insights; they cherish their own 
high ideals; they are splendidly loyal 
to their own convictions; they are 
willing to make any sacrifice to the 
moral causes which appeal to them.” 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, commis- 
sioner of education for Maine and di- 
rector of the World Federation of 
Educaton Associations, says: “Friend- 
ship, justice and good will may be 
taught to the young, and for this pur- 
pose a world organization is formed. 
Already it includes 1,000,000 of the 
5,000,000 teachers of the world. 

“An attempt is to be made to supply 
proper teaching material which will 
enable the children of one country to 
know the higher ideals and aspirations 
of those of other countries. Other 
agencies will be: |The establishing 
of international scholarships, exchange 
of teachers and professors, interna- 
tional library service for educational 
materials and methods with the ex- 
change of educational articles and 
periodicals, the designation of world 
good will day, May 19 of the present 
year, to be observed world-wide, and 
the appointment of educational at- 
taches in connection with embassies 
and legations. There is also a plan for 
the extension of education in all coun- 
tries and a program of health instruc- 
tion for the world’s children. 

Mrs. Montgomery Ward of Chi- 
cago adds $1,000,000 to her recent gift 
of $3,000,000 to Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston. 


with all other school subjects. 


ENROLMENT is NATIONAL. 
For catalogs of the 


New York City School—The A. N. 


THROUGH THE 


Palmer Method Penmanship Summer Schools 


Supervisors of Penmanship can greatly increase their EFFICIENCY 
and frequently their SALARIES. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP 
SUPERVISORS were trained in these schools. 

IN FIVE WEEKS FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE of the Me- 
chanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Handwriting in the PALMER 
METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS grade teachers can learn how to transform 
the too often dreary writing lesson into the most joyful period of the 
day, and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation 


SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS attend these schools and the 


THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMERSCHOOLS write 
Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Boulder, Colorado School—The 4S. ca Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, 
cago, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa School—Cedar — Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
owa 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


.. 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
ney Yu 225 Fifth Ave. | Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. Portiand, Ore., 409 co 
N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Sirmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161S _ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


CAGO Globe Bldg. 
Before Apri .64 E.Van Buren St. 


CITY. 
NY. Life Bldg. 


Calvert St. We place 
PITTSBURG PA, Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


. the local section of the American 

Chemical Society, Thursday, April 17. 
School hae at the age of sixty- This medal is one of the highest hon- 
four removes from the one Ite 
of its most devoted members and one . 

-ti i on the structure of the atom and de- 
Bridgewater Normal School, taught in thermodynamics. 
Plymouth, Weymouth and Hopedale. 
Massachusetts, and was superinten- Williams College receives $100,000 
dent in the latter before coming into under the will of William H. Swift of 
the Boston force twenty years ago. Pittsfield, Mass. 

Dr. Gilbert N. Lewis, dean of the The American Academy in Rome 
School of Chemistry of the University has awarded a Fellowship in Sculpture 
of California, was presented with the to Harry Poole Camden, Jr., a mem- 
Willard Gibbs Medal for 1924 in ber of the fifth year class in the Yale 
recognition of his fundamental work School of the Fine Arts. The stipend 
in physical chemistry at a meeting of of the fellowship is $1,000 a year for 


THE ARLO PLAN | 


Is CLEMATIS a Boy’s Book? 


Sometimes we are asked if ARLO is a boy’s book and CLEMATIS is 
a girl’s book. ARLO is about a boy, and CLEMATIS is about a girl, but, 
so far as we can see, boys and girls like each book equally well. 

Mrs. E. D. Wright sends this from Houston, Texas. 


Dear Mrs. Cobb: I gave CLEMATIS to one of my foreign boys to read, 
and enclose his letter. 


“Dear Mrs. Wright: I like this book then other books. And I hope 
I had one of it. And I read this book, and it was the first good book 


I ever read. Your Truly, Joe Navarro.” 


The return and opinions on WHO KNOWS, while they read mostly the 
same way, and are quiet in tone, are highly encouraging. To us PLEASE 
SEND are the best words ever penned. 


CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
for 6th or 7th grades 4th grade and up Upper first and second grades 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
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three years, with free residence and 
studio provided at the academy. Under 
the new plan adopted last year, the 
Competition was informal, the award 
having been determined by an investi. 
gation of the record and previous work 
of the candidates and all other avail- 
able evidence of their qualifications, 
The awards made _ by the American 
Academy are considered the highest 
honors available to students of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. This 
is the second time that the Fellowship 
in Sculpture has been received by a 
Yale student. the previous award hav. 
ing been made in 1917. 


Going to the NEA, ? 


Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 


Located in the heart of the National 
Capital 


SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 


NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 


Write for illustrated booklet on 
Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
A_ QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE 
NEW_ EDUCATION MOVEMENT IN 

‘THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 

a Published by 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

Address Department F 
Subscripton $2, including member- 
ship in the Association. 
Sample Copy_ sent upon request. 
Price 50c. 


STUDY AND PLEASURE 


School Administrators, Superintend- 
ents, Supervisors, and all Teachers 
who are anxious to advance their 
professional standing, can work 
under most favorable conditions in 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at Colorado State Teachers College 
Cool breezes from the mountains 
make the campus always comfortable 
during the mid-summer months. 
Week-end trips to Rocky Mountain 
(Estes) National Park add to the 
pleasures of thé Summer School. 
QUARTER BEGINS JUNE. 10 
YOU CAN REGISTER BY MAIL 
Write now for information to 


GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER, Vice-President 
Greeley, Colorado. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


MAY. 


1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. K. T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 


5-9: International Kindergarten 
Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


5-10: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers Associations, 
St Paul, Minn. 


3-10: National Council Boy Scouts 
of America, St. Louis, Mo. 


18: International Good Will Day. 
JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


96-July 2: National Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. 


29-July 5: National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa- 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 5 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


§-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER. 


29-31: Modern Language Association 
of America, Columbia University, 
New York City. (Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Carleton Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
manent secretary, Burton E, Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


EARLY APPOINTMENTS 


No Registration Fee 
BARDEEN-UNION 


No Charge to Schools 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


siring Prometicen, 


Operate everywhere. 


ALBERT TEACHERS: AGENCY. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 


39TH YEAR 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. booklet, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
“Teaching 
as a business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to 


and FOREIGN 


hools and Famili 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Totors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


Kellogg's Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
If you neeé a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1855 


Charles W. Mulford. Prop. only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1836 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


candidates. Services 
free to school officiala. 


406 Union Trust Bidz... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seey. 


WINSHIP 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. . 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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A Choice List of Virior Records 
For Rural Schools 


Marches, Rhythms, Dances 
Claton’s Grand March 
In Lilac Time 
Rhythm Medley No. 1 
Rhythm Medley No. 2 
Norwegian Mountain March 
Country Dance—Pop Goes the Weasel 
Songs 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 
} 
Pull a Cherry (2) The Nightingale 
The Postilion (2) Lullaby (3) The Spanish Gypsy 
Blowing Bubbles (2) Pit-a-Pat (3) The Sailor 
See-Saw (2) The Giants (3) Froggies’ Swimming School 
Sustrimental Gems 
William Tell Overture ‘ 17815, 18012 
Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 
Moment Musical 
Band Accompaniments for Singing 


Star-Spangled Banner 
Hail ) 


Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes ) 
) 
\ 


18216 


17581 


Annie Laurie (2) Love’s Old Sweet Song , 18177 
- 18627 


America the Beautiful (2) Stars 5 Mow Summer Night ) 


Speed the Republic (2) Onward Christian Soldiers 


Stories and Games 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod 
Sugar-Plum Tree 18599 
Epaminondas 
Little Jackal and the Alligator 
Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My Partner 
3) The Muffin Man - 17568 
Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See a Lassie 
I See You } 
Dance of Greeting eg 
Educational Department 
Hictor Calking Marhine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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